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RIVA DI SAN MARCO. 
It must be borne in mind that the legend which we are about to pro- 
duce is recorded by more than oue authentic chronicler, and that it was 
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| others, has, in a theory of his own, boldly denounced it as a plagiarism 





foreign objects and manners supposed by the style end fable, goes he- 


l irom the literature of Spain. La Martiniere, De Chaudon, and other) youd a certain limit, and when the substance, as well as the form and 


compilers of a French historical dictionary published in Paris in 1771, 
| mention the work with “ Guzman de Alfarache,” “Le Diable Boileans 

land “ The Bachelorof Salamanca,” among the author's translations ot 
limitations from the Spanish. Although it would be eatremely unfair to 


sufficiently believed to give birth to a public religious ceremony. Inthe | adduce these facts us general principles of argament against the author- 


year 134], an inundation of many days’ continuance had raised the wa- 
ter three cubits higher than it had ever before been seen in Venice: and 
during a stormy night, while the flood appeared to be still increasing, a 
poor old fisherman songht what refuge he could {nd by mooring his 
bark close to the Riva di San Marco. The storm was yet raging, when 
three persons approached, and offered him a good fare if he would con- 
vey them to the two castles of Sido. Scarcely had they gained the 
strait, when they saw a galley, rather flying than sailing up the Adriatic, 
manned (if we may so say) with devils, who seemed hurrying with 
fierce and threatening gestures to sink Venice in the deep. The strangers 


| ship of Le Sage, still they prove, in no ordinary degree, that such a re- 


colouring, display, inthe remarkable manner they do in Gil Blas, the 
peculiar characteristics of some remote age or distant country. If Gal- 
laud bad published The Arabian Nights,” or Sit William Jones his 
transtation of the lidian drame of “ Sacontala” as his own, the public 
would have easily detected the traud; and, io all such cases, the pre- 
| sumption of a foreign original would be much heightened if @ writer ad 


|p wt was circulated in the literary circles of France. But no formal dis-| brought out other works of a similar kind as avowed translations or 
| quisition, we believe, had been published on the subject until the appear-| close imitations of foreign models. 1 two or three volumes of * The 
ance of the Spanish translation by the Padre Isla—a Jesuit, and, ashe) Arabain Nights’ had appeared as acknowledged translations trom the 
styles himself in the title page, ‘Hum Espanol Zeloso qui no ‘offre que se| Arabic, and the rest had been palmed offon the public a¢ his own com- 
lburlen desu nacion.” ‘This translation was preceded Ly a preliminary | position by the French editor, it is hardly possible that any competent 
discourse, in which the reverend disciple of Loyola denounces Le Sage | judge would have been so far deceived by this literary manwuvre, as 
in the most unmeasured terms as a literary pirate. not to see that they were all parts of the same collection Now, in this 

It must, however, be candidly confessed that the dissertation of the respect, the present cese is precisely similar, Alain Renaut Le Sage 


conjured the fends to depart: at the word, the de moniacal galley vanish- | violent strictures, without either temper or moderation. His chief ob 


ed, and the three holy passengers were quietly landed. “Go to the 


jection to the claim of Le Sage rests on the authority of the French 


doge,” said one, “‘and the procuratori, and assure them that, but for us |“ Dictionnaire Historique,” whieh is quoted by bim in triumphant illus 


three, Venice would have be drowned. Iam St. Mark, my two com- 
radesare St. George and St. Nicholas.” On the morrow, the fisherman 


} . . . . - . - . . 
|tration, but which, in fact, amounts to n@thing ; for it is pertectly evident 
| that the compilers had treated the suljeet loosely, possessed no precise 


did as he was told, and he not only received his fare, but an annual pen- | information upon it, and had, morcove®p@e intention of discussing it asa 


sion to boot. Moreover, a solemn procession and thanksgiving were | questionable point. Isia’s system may, 


refore, be considered as utter- 


appointed, in gratitude to the three holy corpses which had rescued i! baseless, and in no way substantiating the claims of his country to the 


from such calamity the land affording them burial.—Abridged from 


Sketches of Venetian History. 


Now glory to St. Nicholas, St. George, and good St. Mark, 
And to the ancient fisherman who steered the blessed bark ; 
When lowered the mighty firmament—one black foredooming page ! 


authorship of the novel in question. The Jesuit was also inadequate to 
the task be bad underiaken, and, in the course of his dissertation. displays 
\" lamentable ignorance not only of the history and topography of his 
country, but of many peculiarities in its manners and customs. The 
| outlines of his theory as to the manner in which Le Sage became pos 


i i , : . | sesse > Spani i ri > as follows :—He sar 
And, wild and bigh, the waves howled by, foamy and white with rage ! sessed of the Spanish manuscript, are as follows :—He mentions a report 


The thunders clamoured to the blast, the lightenings flashed about. 
Like flaming brands by demons forged amidst that hellish rout; 
The proudest halls of Venice rocked unto their very base, 

And mothers gazed in agony upon their children’s face ! 


Still eastward swept the sainted bark, and smote the billows back, 
Calm as the eagle floats along its cloud-beleaguered track ; 

The whirlwind owned the spirit-grasp of some superior sway, 
And, shrieking, vanished like a fiend defeated of its prey! 

Pugh sowed the helin wah trembling hand, and marveled siently ; 
For rays of light upon bis sight in angel-beauty gleamed 

From brows more eminently fair than poet's fancy dreamed ! 


Now blacker vapours choked the breath, and sadder sights appeared, 
As through the Adriatie strait the venturous vessel steered! ; 

A galley thronged with demons foul was scudding o'er the wav e, 
Which deeper grew, and faster flew, at every sign they gave 


And horrid conjurations there, and curses long and wild, ~~ 
Doomed to the last and worst despair, mother, and sire, ani child! 
Devoted towers, and palaces, and temples, to that tide aie 
Whose dreadful billowsleaped around in their tempestuous pride! 


But lo! the sacred bark wore on, the galley shook with dread, ; 

The demons imped their wings of flame, and, bowling, turted and fled! 

The horrors of that spectral sea at once were put to flight, — 

As the morning stole, like a parting soul, from the grave d the buried 
night ! 

Joy! joy for Venice !—tast and far the song of gladness lors z 

The gratefal mother clasps her child, and half forgets her wes: 

The sea hath moaned itself to sleep within the tranquil bay, 

And sunny is the welcome sky, and beautiful its ray ! 


Now bid the voice of prayer arise, and wreath the holy shrie, 
For shielded hath our city been by influence divine! 
Thanksgiving to the Virgin pour beside this hallowed rt 
And glory to St. Nicholas, St. George, and good St. Mar 


WHO WROTE GIL BLAS? 
From the Monthly Magazine ; 
Who has not read Gil Blas? Who has not dw elt with feengs of ex- 


| that he had been for some years attached to the French embatsy at Me 
| drid, and that, during that time, he formed an acquaintance with an 
| Andalusian lawyer, who confided to him this and several other manu 
| Scripts, which were too free in their political obs rvations for the 
| despotic atmosphere of Spain. The first of these facts, if true, would 
| rather serve to refute than to establish upon a solid dasis the system of 
Padre Isla; since # leng residence in Spain, under such circumstances, 
woald furnish the most plausible indications of the manner in which a 
forciga writer might have obtained the rich mass of Spanish materials 
eeployed in this novel. But the story of the Andelusian a vownge 

~& trie _ on . ox So ake Le jar trom “oe 
Sage naviny’ hee niraitiecheis die “ren embassy ef Macrid. it will 
be presently proved thathe was never, at any period of his life, in Bpain 


| reverend padre contains assertion without proof, and. in some instances published, in the course of his life, a considerable number of works, 


he acknowledged as translations or imitations from the Spanish ; and, af. 
terwards, he brought out the novel of Gil Blas as his own composition. 
The materials of all these works, and the sources from whieh they were 
derived, are so similar, that they afford the strongest presumption of 
being all of the fruits of the same common stock 
We shall now note a few of the most forcible illustrations adduced by 

Liorente in proof of the Spanish origin of the work; and, by placing in 
juxtag@sition the opposite arguments of Neafchateau, enable the reader 
to draw Bigown conclasions on this interesting subject. 

{ We omit the Ist and 2d.) 

3diy. Of the names of persons and places 

Upw ards of three huwdred places in Spain. and fourip Portugal, a 

mentioned in the course of the novel—some few of whith Gre scar 
| known to exist but by nutive Spaniards. The heraldic knowledge a. 
played bythe author i¢ likewise very extensive. I hirteen dukes and 
eleven marquesses are troduced into the novel by their real titles, all 
of whom lived under ‘he reigns of Philip the Third and Philip the 
Fourth. Among the Dokes, we find De Frins, constable of Castile ; and 
De Medina de Rio Sees, Admiral of Castile. Its worthy of remark, 
that, at the period uf the publication of the novel by Le Hage, ee ro 
Affices no longer existed. Veer had been abolished by Philip the 
Fourth, in consequence €the noblemen who were invested with those 
dignities, at the period b¢ the way.ot succession, baving embraced the 
fone! a soe Austria. he names also of a great number of 
| persons of eminence who flourished at Madrid under the two reigns, 
| are mentioned-«the characters of many of them described with o Gdelity 


| of colouring which supposed opportunity of often repeated observation, 


The sensation produced by Padre Isla's work was transient. ‘The | Such are, Padre Louis Alinga, confessor to Philip the Fourth, archiman- 
public mind, both in France and Spain, was too deeply engrossed by | drite of Sicily, and grand inqguisitor; Don Rodriquez Calderon, seereta- 
collisions of a sterner nature, to examine critically the pretensions of the | ry to the King; Miguel Cervantes de Saavedra, the author of “Don 
Jesuit. The dispute languished till the year 1818, when Count Francois | Quixote:” Luiz Velew de Guevara, the author of “Le Diable Boi- 
de Neufchateau, minister of the interior under the republic, read to the | teaux ;"’ Dona Anna de Guevara, narse to Philip the Fourth, and who 
French Academy a memoir entitled, “ An Investigation of the Question, | bad a great influence over him; Dona Maria de Gusman, only deughter 
whether Le Sage was the original author of Gil Blas, or whether he bor-| of the Conde Duque d'Olivares; Don Henri Philip de Gueman, his 
rowed it from the Spanish?” In this paper, which was printed in the | adopted son; and several others of equal note, of whom Le Sage could 
following year, the Count warmly sustains the claims of France ; and, | have no knowledge. The portraits of the Count Duke of Lerma and 
in the year 1820, he published in Paris a new edition of Gil Blas, witi) | the Count Duke d’Olivares, successivel prime ministers and confden- 
copious notes, in which he defends his original pusition. Don Juan | tial favourites of Philipthe Third and Fourth, are drawn with aspirited 
Antonio Liorente, the ex-secretary of the inquisition, was at that! truth and discrimination which supposes the euthor to have moved in 
|time residing in Paris, and deeply engaged in his history of that! the immediate cirele of the court. The extensive knowledge of pro- 
| formidable tribunal, and other literary labours of a grave and im- per names displayed by Le Sage, notonly of the aristocracy, but also of 
|portant character. The patriotism of the Spaniard was aroused by | the inferior ranks of society, could never have been obtained by a foreign 
the attack on the literary fame of his country; and, abandoning for a! writer who knew Spain but through the medium of romances and dra- 
time his more serious compositions, he produced his ‘ Observations | matic works. But what demonstrates with stronger evidence a Spanish 
Critiques sur le Romande Gil Blas,” which he submitted, in 1#20, to | manuscript in the Freneh text of Le Sage, is the existence of hetween 
the Academie Francaise, and, shortly afterwards, published in a more | thirty and forty names allegorical of the characters and avocations of 
voluminous form. Neufchateau replied ina subsequent memoir, pre-| the persons to whom he has applied them. Such are—* Sangrado,” ir 
sented tothe academy in January, 1822, and entitled,‘ An Examina-| allusion to the favourite doctrine of the doctor of that name; “ Don 
tion of the New System in regard to the Authorship of Gil Blas, in an-| Cherubini Tonto” (imbeeile,) in allusion to his cast of mind; the silver- 
swer to the Critical Observations of Liorente.” Here the controversy | smith “ Salero” (salt-seller,) from his selling such articles; Don Vicente 
jterminated: both authors, having made out their case to their own satis. | de “ Buena-garra” (gripe-hard,) and Don Mathias del “ Corde,” (cord) 
\faction, left the decision to the public. | are the names of the two leaders of the band of swindlers established at 

There isa French chaleur and impetuosity of style in the memoir of | Toledo, and are significant of their profession ; “ Mondragon,” the bully, 
Neufchateau, which singularly contrasts with the solemn gravity of | who frightened Gil Blas out of Valladolid; Vincente “ Forrero,” the 
tone, and equanimity of temper, displayed throughout the controversy | innkeeper of Madrid, because the forreros (strangers) lodged at bis house. 
by his Spanish opponent. Deeply versed in the history and literature of | These, and several others, would have puazied the most skilful trans- 











quisite delight on this masterly delineation of human nature garbed in| bis native country, rendered by profound meditation completely master | lator to have rendered into French without violating their allegorical 
the graceful mantle of romantie Spain? Possessing qualitieof a high} of the subject, Lioren takes the field with an overwhelming mass of | signifiention; while a French writer would heve scarcely sought ina 
moral aed literary value independent of the capri ious tastes an epheme- arguments and powerful illustrations—handles the former w ith admira-| foreign language for names significant of the characters and avocations 
ral fashions that a temporarily from age to age, this noveis one of; ble skill—holds the latter in hand tillthe favourable moment for deploy- | of the persons introduced in his work, which must have been perfectly 


the few works 0 


its kind that have survived the general wrec of the li-/ ing had arrived, and then, bursting like a mountain torrent, on his ad. | unintelligible to the major part of his readers. 


braries of romarice published in Europe during the last cerry; and) versary, he carries in succession all his positions, and remains master of | 4th. Of the profound knowledge of the manners and customs, the poli- 


: ; ‘the s j assi- 
may now fairly be considered as forming part of the standardind classi 


cal literature of the modern world | 


Gil Blas—which paints with such extraordinary truth andidelity o 
colouring the manners, Opinions, and vices of every gtdation o 
Spanish life, from the monarch to the baneit; and whic bh poreover 
may be considered the mora! and political history of the Spnish me 
narcby, from the reign of Philip the Second till the year 1646-was put 
lished by Le Sage, in three distinct portions at different pends ; th 
first two volumes in 1715, the third in 1720, and the fourth andast 173% 
The first two volumes contained only six books; but Le Sap, struc 
with the extraordinary success of the work, and observing tat it he 
been successively {ranslated into the English, Datch, Germat and It 
lien languages, conceived the idea of adding a third volure to tl 
novel; and, if we may judge from the Latin distich which trminet 
the volume— “ Inveni portam ; sors et fortuna valete 

Sat me lnusistis; ludite nunc alios — 
it would appear that he had no intention of adding anything more 
the work; but, fifteen years afterwards, he added a fourt! and le 
volome 

In the year 1738, he also published the novel entitled “ TheBachel 
of Salamanca.” confessing that it was taken from an unpubbbhed S- 
nish manuscript, which was not, howerer, in the form in which it tas writ 
by the original author. The reader is requested to bear this cirumstar 
in mind, as it will be shewn that “The Bachelor of Salamara tot 
the ground-work of Gil Blas 

Scarcely had Gil Blas appeared in France, than strong dabts 
raised, by the literary contemporaries of Le Sage, as to the judce of 
claims to the original authorship of the work Voltaire, whse w- 


organized habits of plagiarism would easily enable bim to dlect B 
s I / i 


a field which he had previously studied with the eye of a consummate | tical, topographical, and'ebronological history of theSpanish pesia- 
tactician. | sula, displaved by the author. 

The existence of an original Spanish manuscript is demonstrated on | The proofs we are about to offer under these several heads will 
the following grounds:—Ist. From the variety of Spanish words and | equally demonstrate the original position of the Spanish origin of the 
phrases scattered through the novel ;—2udly. From the French words and | novel: the picture of the social condition of the Spanish people is drawn 
phrases, which do not correspond with Le Sage’s usual elegance of style, | to the life 
and which preserve all the traces of a literal translation fro. the Spanish;| The adventures of Philip the Fourth and Lucretia, daughter of the 
—3dly. From the immense number of Spanish proper names—persons, | Marquess of Marialva, ere well known to be historieal. The fruit of this 
families, and districts of no historical importance—of which it was im. intrigue was the Prince Don John of Austria, the second of that name, 
possible for Le Sage to have had any knowledge but from a Spanish | and not the celebrated champion of Christendom who arrested the pro- 
manuscript ;—4thly. From the accurate knowledge displayed by the au- gress of the Turkish arms at the sea-fight of Lepanto, and who was the 
thor, of the moral, civil political, heraldical, and genealogical history | natura! son of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. The mother is repre- 
of the Spanish peninsula:—Sthly. From the errors in writing the names sented in the novel seized with compunetions of conscience, on account 
04 persons and places, which frequently occurin the course of the no-! of her illicit connection with the king, and as retiring from the world, 
vel, and which could only have arisen from an error of transeription ;—| and taking the veil in the convent of the Incarnation. This religious 
6thly. From the vast multitude of chronological errors which we also | house was founded at Madrid by Philip the Third,in fulfilment of the inst 
discover, proceeding from the same cause, or from the circumstances of | will of bis deceased queen, Margaret; and no persons were admitted 
the various episodes introduced in the vovel belonging to chronological | into it who were not in some way connected with the royal family. 
eras different to that of the leading narrative i—Tihly. That the sources | The account of the domestic occarrences in the family of Olivares—of 
from which many of the materials of the novel are deriv ed, are known | hisson, Don Jolian Valearel, afterwards legitimatized under tbe name of 
to be Spanish :—and lastly, from the strong, deep, and exquisitely vivid | Don Henry Philly de Gusman, and married tothe danghter of the Dake 
Spanish colouring which pervades every pert of the work down to the. de Frias, is also conformable to facts; nor was it so easy, in the lime of 
most minute details. Indeed it isa solecism to suppose that a foreigner, Le Sage, tv become acquainted with private incidents of this description 
who had never resided in Spain, could, from the mere perusal of Spanish | occurring in a distant country, as it now is, when the press presents al- 
works, have so completely identified his intelectual nature with the | most daily to the scrutinizing gaze of public curiosity the most trifling de- 
different state of society existing in that country, as to have written Gil | tails of the private life of the great 
tlas. It is easy for the poet or the novelist to lay the scene of his fic Gil Blas, in walking the streets of Valencia, observes a crowd of per- 
tions in a foreign land, and to shed around the leading features an air of | soas collected round a house, where, upon approaching nearer, to read 
truth and probability; but the case changes when the familiarity with \ the inseription in gold letters upon a tablet, “ La posada de los represen 
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tantes." ‘The nature of the ‘aseription explains the circumstance that, i 
the time of Philip the Third and Fourth, the comedians were usually 
lodged in the theatre itself This usage never existed in France, aud bad} 
ceased to exist long anterior to the time of Le Sage Again: the iem- 
ma de chambra of Dona Anna de Guevara, nurse to Philip the Fourth, | 
obtains from the king, through the interest of mistress. the archdea- | 
conry of Grenada for Don Iguacio d'Ipina—* which benefice,” says the , 
author, " being situated in a country acquored ly conquest, wos in the gift ol 
the king This passage displaysa profound knowledge of the ecclesins- 
tical constitution of the Spanish monarchy; for the king anterior to the 
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concordat of 1753, conferred no church dignities whatever, excepting | 
those of which the disposa! belonged, by some specific title, to the 
crown. Of this kind were the benifices which lay witbin the territory | 


acquired by conquest irom the Movers 

The p jlitiea! feelings of the Province of Arragon are also remarkably | 
displayed in the words hich the minister Olivares addresses to Don An-} 
tonio de Leyva, on his appointment to the viceroyalty of that province: 
« This dignity,” he remarks, “is not above your birth; and the no lity 
of Arragon cannot murmur at the choice of the court.” This is evident-} 
ly an allusion to the dissensions which had subsistedin that province 
since the latterend of the reien of Charies the Filth Philip the Second 
appointed » Castilian to the viceroyalty; upon which the Arragonese re- 


fo 
hi 


toonstrated, alleging that, by the constitution of the kingdom, the king 
should reside there in person, or, in his absence, @ prince of the blood, 
or at least a distingnished member of the Arragonese noblesse. The 


quarre! sulsisted yet in 1590, when they assassinated the Castilian vice- 
roy, Don Inige de Mendoza, and appomlted in his room an Arragonese 
nobleman, Don Michel Martinez de Luna. Le Sage, who possessed 
buta superficial knowledge of Spanish history, was unable to compre- 
hend the force of the historical allusion conveyed by the words of the 
minister Olivares. 

The description of the tower of Segovia, its little court-yard, narrow 
the window of the tower overlooking the river Erema, are all 
given witha ininuteness of detail whieh supposes the writer toi ave been 
an eye-witness of the scene he describes Che minor details of this pic- 
ture of social life are equally conformable to the truth. elt is remarka- 
bly displayed in the description of the inkhorn, whiely Gil Blas and his 
companions purchased when they were preparing lo enact the part of in- 


Suge m 


staircas 


al 


the inkhorns used to this day in Spain by the notaries, and which 
they always carry about with them 

There is another exawple which demands particnlar attention—it is 
the description of La Dame Jacintha, the housekeeper of the Licentiate 
Bedillo.—"' She wore a long woollen robe of the coarsest material, with 
a wide leather girdle, from one side of which hung a large bunch of 
keys, and from the other a chaplet of large beads.” This is a faithful 
portraitof the elass of women in Spain, known ander the name of 
ceatas (devotees). The manners of all courts baveacertain degree of 
resemblance: but a foreign writer, who had never been in Spain, we} 
repeat, could scarcely have been acquainted with ceriain customs, the 
names of streets and churches, not existing in large and populous towns, 
but in insignificant villages. ‘There are several remarkable examples of | 
this kind in the course of the work. Thus Scipio, io relating what bap- | 
pened to him at Toledo, speaks of the church De los Reyes. Now there | 


8 


at 


fc 


“ 






chronology; and, between them nnd the adventures of the hero of the 
story, we find several remarkable nnachronisms, which could scarcely 
have crept in had Le Sage been the original writa®of the work. 4 
Gil Blas relates that when he made his escape ftom the cavern of the | 
robbers, between Astorga and Cacabellos, he wasetween four and five- 
and-twenty years of age. Thie event took placejin 1606, which would | 
have brought the year of h s birth to ‘'J581." Partugal, at that period, 
was under the dominion of the Spanish erown, @ad continued so until 
the revolt of the Duke of Braganzn in “ 1640.” we Dona Mencia, in 
relating her history » Gil ere that her f er, Don Martin, was 
ied | » e head of his regimen Ite wos spears : 
ey deg oh te t. been Sve-and twenty, Her father must nave ) 
been killed In 1580—at which period no war existed between the (wo | s 
states. She agrin relates that her husband was killed in Africa, in the 
battle in which Don Sebastian lost his life and crown—anotber impossi- 
bility ; for, since the birth £ Dona Mencia, no such war had ever exist- 
ed. The trath is, that the History of Dona Mencia is a Spanish novel | 
altogether indepondent of Gil Blas, and which Le Sage inserted because | 
he did not perceive that it belonged to the time of Don Sebastian. | 
The same thing occurs with the story of the ' Marriage de Vengeance,” | 
which Dona Elvira de Silva relates to Dona Aurore de Gasman. All | 
this hietory belongs to the time 


n 
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also several instanoes in which the dates of events have been positively | 
anticipated ; and, although the factsare historically correct, it is certain 


being « spy of the king of Portugal's. 
Portugal till the year 1640 
this nature. 


introdaced by Le Sage, foreign to the leading narrative—some from e 


the original author in anticipating dates and events; none of which 


have either been remarked or corrected 


that he has compiled it, if we may use the expression, from foreign | 
materials. 
Sth. Of the topographical errors, which indicate a Spanish MS. badly | 
copied } 
The nicest observations of the critics have discovered in Gil Blas a | 
vast number of errors, more or less obvious, principally in the manner 
of writing the nemes of places and persons; to which may be addedone 
or tw cs topographical errors of so giaring « nature that, at first sight, it is | 
difficult to reconcile them with anything in respect to the author. But 
these rather tend to confirm the supposition that the work is a transia- | 
tion from the Spanish ; for they may be naturally accounted for by con- | 
sidering them the errors of a person but superficially acquainted with the 
language and geography of the Spanish peninsula. [a detailing his 
journey from Madrid to Oviedo, Gil Blas mentions that he slept the first 
night at Alcalé de Henares, and the second at Segovia. These two places, | 
situated at opposite points of the compass, are among the most noted ci- | 
ties in Spain. The former is celebrated for its university ; the latter was 
distinguished in its better days asa great manufacturing town, and is | 
now remarkable for its Moorish alcdzar, its Roman aqueduct, ind gothic 
cathedral. The first of these edifices acquires additional celebrity from 
being the scene of Gil Blas' imprisonment. Alcala is about ten English | 
leagues east of Madrid, and Segovia about thirty west. The commenta- | 
tore are sadly at n loss how to reconcile the fact of Gil Blas being made 
to pass through the former place in his wav to the latter. An author, 
whether native or foreign, would scarcely have committed a geographi- 
eal error of such magnitude. Isla dogmatically asserts that Le Sage 
committed the blunder on purpose, with a view of concealing the pla- 
iansm. Neufchateau makes no attempt to account for this circumstance. | 
lorente eonsiders it as an error of the transcribers: he supposes that in 
the original manuscript Gelepager was written instead of Aieala, which | 
would have been topographically correct. Again, in proceeding | 
from Oviedo to Lirias, he says, “We took the road to Leon, and, after- | 
wards, that of Palencia; aad, contiouing our journey by easy stages, we | 
arrived on the evening of the tenth day at Segorte, from whence, on the | 
following morning, we proceeded to Lirias, which is oaly three leagues 
distant.” Here are two other topographical errors : the first, to suppose 





(wen 
ing 0 
hameau de cing 6u six feux; and, on another occasion, “qu'il wy eut) male children with the design of avenging him. 
neuf ou diz families.” 
the work. 
son Alphonso, ‘The family of China possessed, daring the regime of 
the Austrian dynasty, the fief of Chiva, of which the ham'et of Liriacon- 
stituted a part. Philip the Fifth of Bourbon confiscated the fiefs of those 
who followed the Austrian faction; among others, those of Chiva, Liria, 
and Gercia; and, after the vietory of Almanza, gained by the eclebrated 
Marshal Duke of Berwick in 1707, he invested him with the confiscated 
fiefs of the De Chiva family, and on the 19th of October of the same 
year, be created him Duke de Liria,and a grandee of the first class. 
Le Sage had been the original author of the novel, be would scarcely 
have spoken of Liria in 1707 as a mere hamlet. 
changed the family name of De Chiva into Leira—a name which never 

existed in Valencia. Le Sage must have possessed a Spanish MS. which | 
was incorrectly copied—a cirenmstance of daily occurrence among the 

French, who are remarkable for their blanders in writing the names of 


Liorente basa theory, which, in our opinion, rests upon a broad basis of 
probability. and of whieh the outlines are as follows :— 


ambassador extraordinary of Louis the Fourteenth. 


riage of the French monarch with the Spanish Tofanta, Maria-Theresa 
| of Austria, danghter of Philip the Fourth. | as his own composition, would naturally modify, in some degree, the 


ments, passionately fond of the romantic literature of Spain. 
lected at considerable expense, during his residence at Madrid, an ex- 
te 
nuseripts. 
possession of his third son, the Abbe Jules de Lyonne, 
roi, &e. &c. The Abbé entertained the warmest friendship for Le Sage, | 


that the notion of Le Sage’s having been an attache to the French 
embassy of Madrid has arisen. 


appears, from the dates of his literary productions—which succeeded | 
each other, with short intermissions, from 1695 till his death—that it is | 
impossible that he could have been, at any period of his life, absent for | 
any length of time from France. 


the rich store of Spanish materials of which his other works furnish 


manca,"’ in its primitive form, was the original of Gil Blas; (hat it con- 
tained, in the first instance, the substance of both these novels; andthat, 


and availed himself of the vast 


without Intrigue, and Women are the Devil.” 
geance™’ in the same book, and the histories of Don Raphael and of his 


Samuel Simon, is derived from some 
appears that a great number of criminals, under the reign of Philip the 
Third and Fourth, suffered the extreme punishment of the law for of- 
fences of this nature. 
he 


despoiled it of all that relates to the secretaryship of the Archbishop of 


drawing again on the well-stocked collection of his friend, the Abbé de 
Lyonne, for his episodes. 
. 

own composition, he finally published the remaining portion as an avow- 
ed translation. 


aware that he possessed a manuscript of this kind. 
‘ Bachelor of Salamanca” 
of the celebrated Sicilian Vespers, three grounds,—The general plan and time of action of the two novels is pre- 
centuries anterior to the events related in the novel—an anachronism, | cisely the same. Aa serie 
which proves at the same time Le Sage's ignorance of history. There are | to a hero taken from the lower walks of life, intersperse ! with ¢ pisodes, 
In each, the hero, from a rather humble condition, rises to that of coafi 


that they had not transpired at the period in which in the romance they | the ministry of the Duke of Lerma, is enveloped in his « : 
are related as passed. Thus, in the year 1609, Gil Blas was in the ser- | covers his former post under the ministry of Olivare s. The “Bachelor, 

vice of Don Bernardo de Castilbianco; and he says that the obscure and | on the other hand, figures at court precisely in the same manner during 
mysterious life which bis master led had given rise to suspicions of his | the short ministry of the Duke Useda, son and successor of the Duke of 
' Now, there was no king of | Lerma, which intervened between those of his father and Olivares 
There are numerous other examples of | The style of the two works is likewise very similar, and many of the 
In fact, Llorente cites no less than twenty-two chronologi- | adventures of their respective heroes have a striking resemblance even 
cal errors in the course of the work—some resulting from the episodes | in the language. 
r- | tween them—Gil Blas is maintained, when a boy 
rors of transcription—and others from a poetical licence made use of by | cious uncle, a canon of Oviedo; 
supported by a rich and parsimonious relation, a doctor of the university 
by Le Sage, who hos left by | of Salamanca. 
that an infallible proof that he is not the creator of the romance but | teges, both these worthies become fatigued with the trouble and expense 


| addressing them on the occasion in language substantially and almost lite 





ty days. This is evidently an error in the transcription. Inspeak- also occurred in Fraoce in an illustrious family. A lady of quality, 
(Lira (written in the novel Lirias), Le Sage says, that it was “un | whose husband had been killed by a brutal prince, brought ap her two 

For this purpose, they 
This is another proof of the early composition of | were taught the use of arms by the most skilful masters; and when they 
Liria was given to Gil Blas by Don Cesar de Leiva and his} had attained the age of maturity, she presented to them the bloody shirt 
of their murdered fether. The next morning the prince fell beneath 
their avenging daggers, and the king pardoned them. “ 'Thisfact,” adds 
Neufchateau, “ is well known; and Sage could not have derived it 
from a Spanish source.” 

Again: Doetor Sangrado speaks to Gil Blas of the virtues of antimo- 
ny-—"* Curtis trinmphalis antimonii.”” This is an evident allusion to the 
work of aphysician named Basile Valentine, published under this title 
in the year 1677—a work that could not heve been known to a Spanish 
writer in “1655.” In the course of another conversation, the same 
doctor speaks of the kermis—a mineral, which, accordingto Neufcha- 
teau, was not known before the time of Louis the Fifteenth, and 
which was introduced by a French apothecary, who obtained the 
prescription from a German chemist. “Of this circumstance like- 
wise,” he adds, “a Spanish writer must have been also ignorant in the 
year 1655.” 

Numerous other examples, of a mature equally striking, have been 
triumphantly addueed by Neufchateau in support of the claims of Le 
Liorente combats these arguments with considerable ingenuity 

and critical acumen; be proves thal events similar to those in the novel 
| actually oecurred in Spain, But even were this not the case, they ought 
in our opinion to weigh but little against the overwhelming mass of di- 
rect evidence in favour of a Spanish original; for their introduction 
may be easily reconciled with such a theory. An elegant writer, in 
dressing up a foreign work which he intended to palm offen the public 


if! 


He has likewise 


reign places. In the present case, the ignorance of Le Sage of the | 
story and topography of Spain did not allow him to rectify the errors 
the transcriber 


Of the mannerin which he beeame possessed of the original MS., | Sage. 


In the year 1656, Hugues, Marquess de Lyonne, went to Madrid as 
The object of he 
ission was to negotiate a peace between the two courts, and the mar 


The Marquess was a nobleman of high literary (aste and accomplish- | form of it by a judicious introduction of original matter—would seek to 
He col-| pique the curiosity of the public by skilful allusions to some recent popu- 
larevents of the day. Such a course would powerfully tend to strengthen 
the reality of the allusion by removing all suspicions of the fraud. Un- 
der this point of view only, can Le Sage be considered as the author of 
Gil Blas—his only original conception that of forming two novels from 
the substance of one, by the addition of a number of Spanish tales and 
romances. With foreign materials he has raised up a beautiful super- 


nsive Spanish library, including a large collection of unpublished ma- 
This library, on the death of the Marquess, came int» the 
aumonier du 


lowed him a yearly pension of 600 livres, taught him the Spanish lan- 


quisitors at the expense of the Jew, Samael Simon. “It consisted of guage, and, at his death in 1721, he bequeathed to him the aforesaid col-| structure thatcommands the admiration of the world, constructed with 
two pieces of horn ottnehed to each other by a cord—one to hold the lection of manuscripts. ‘This collection now forms part of the reyal | such admirable skill that, like Don Ignacio Ypigna in the novel, be may 
ink, und the other to contain the pens.” ‘This isa correct description of | library at Paris. It is from this connection with the Lyonne family, | exclaim— 


“Furts loetenqus in ipso.” 

Bot while we allow him this glory—one, too, of which he might 
justly be proud—the merit of the original invention of the fable, and 
the conception of the character of the hero, the truth and fidelity of 
the details of the picture, we feel, must be awarded toa Spanish master. 

Who this Spanish master was, Liorente also undertakes to determine, 
After enumerating thirty-eight persons who lived at Madrid about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and after weighing the probabilities 
in favour of each, he finally fixes on Don Antonia Solis de Ribadenaria, 
‘a writer of very considerable eminence, and known to the public by his 
‘ History of the Conquest of Mexico.” There are several circumstances 
in the character of Antonio Solis, which are likely to have occurred in 
the author of Gil Blas, and which could hardiy be expected to meet in 
two persons living at the same period. Solis was a dramatic writer of 
greatrepute, and some of his productions have, by good judges, been 


; The Marquess was accredited to the 
panish court in 1656, twelve years before Le Sage was born; and it 


These facts serve to shew how Le Sage may have obtained access to 


ich abundant proof. Liorente maintains that the “ Bachelor of Sala- 


ks, he dismembered the MS. of the | 
e@ personal adventures of Gil Blas, | 
. 

ber of novels end tales which he 


or the formation of the first six 
3achelor” of all that relates ¢ 


exists to this day a little church at Toledo, named Sen Juan de los | found in the abbe’s collection te ®ompose the episodes. Thus, in the | ranked with the best of those of Calderon and Lopez de Vega. He was 
Reyes—a fact of which Le Sage must have been ignorant, and Which first book, the history of Dona Mencia is taken from an old Spanish no- | also the author of some historical inquiries written in a style of classi- 
Again supports the theory of the Spanish origin of the work. vel. In the second book, the history of the Barber Diego de la Fuenta, | cal purity and elegance. In the latter part of his life he embracedthe 
WY have already observed that the novel of Gil Blas may be consi- from the life of the Escudero Marcos d'Obregon. In the third, the his- | ecclesiastical profession, and abandoning his profane compositions, he 
ed the moral aud potitical bistory of the Spanish monarchy, from the | tory of Don Pompeyo de Castro, and the story of Don Bernardo de | wrote some “ Mysteries’—a species of drama still zepresented in Spain 

of the reignof Philip the Second till the year 1646. All the epi- | Costelblanco, from two Spanish tales. In the fourth book, the history | during Lent. The events of his own life are similar to those which 
introduced in the course of the narrative have their own peculiar | of Dona Aurora de Gusman, from the old Spanish comedy entitled, | form the ground-work of the latter part of Gil Blas. He was secretary 


to the Conde de Orepeza in his successive viceroyalties of Navarre and 
Valencia, and was afterwards appointed one of the under secreteries of 
staie in the Ministry of Don Luis de Haro, successor to Olivares. If we, 
therefore, suppose—what is pretty clear from external evidence—that 
the last volumes offer a sketch of the personal adventures of the author, 
it must follow that he must have occupied, at the same time when 
Solis was in the department of state, come post of a similer description. 
Itis, therefore, easy to imagine why Solis—if he were, in fact, the au- 
thor—should not wish to publish at Madrid a novel which describes, in 
so free a manner, the secret intrigues of the court for thitty years imme 
diately preceding, while Philip the Fourth, and several other persons ot 
sit st, “POPUP Ue Pourth. Bos eae GREE Os abit, were 
and he could not, without incurring the tax of the basest ingratitude, 
have put his name toa work which published to the world his intrigues 
with the actress Maria Calderon. The residence of the Marquess de 
liyonne at Madrid, his taste for this species of literature, his intimacy 
with Don Luis Mendez de Haro, Marquess de} Carpio, in whose depart- 
ment Solis was secretary, and from whom it is reasonable to suppose 
_ that he may have obtained the MS. and if to this we add, that the author 
makes not the dightest allusion to the ministry of his patron, the Mar- 
guess del resi 1;—all these facts will present a remarkable chain « f pre- 
sumptive eviderce, in favour of the theory which ascribe to Don Anto- 
nio de Solis theauthorship of this second Don Quixote. 
Bat, fruitless (deprived as we are of all direct evidence) 
be deemed, at his distant period of time, every attempt to discover the 
real author of be novel of Gil Blas, all difficulties immediately vanish 
when the courtry of his birth becomes the object of our researches. 
Po those acquented with the a and manners of the people of the 
Ibe rian peninsda, neither subtlety of argument or Inboured dissertation 
s necessary, taegstablish the Spanish origin of the work. But even to 
those who are jot so fortunately circumstanced in this particular, the 
powerful mass f evidence which, in the course of this paper, we have 
adduced in fawur of the claims of Spain, we flatter ourselves is of a 
nature to convy to the mind of the most prejudiced, the conviction 
that this exquitely finished picture, which pourtrays with sueh wonderful 
truth and fideity all the lights and shadows of Spanish life, could not 
have been traed by any other hand than that of @ Spanish master—and 
by one, too, wo for grandeur of conception, and beanty and variety of 
detail, must b ranked only second to that great name which, amid the 
desolation ofais country, still excites in the bosom of the Spaniard 
frelings of pale, enthusiasm, and delight— Miguel Cervantes-de Saave- 
da! But wile three of the most celebrated cities in Spain lay claim 
te the honouof being the birth place of the author of Don Quixote, and 
while Europanay with justice envy their pretensions, a veil of impene- 
tnhle mystery enshrouds the name of the author of Gil Blas: or, we 
rither say, tb authorship of the work has hitherto been erroneously at- 
tibuted to aFrenchman. And so impenetrable is the halo which time 
sleds ronnd ¥en the existence of error, that, in all human probability, 
tle mass of mnkind—those who skim lightly over the surface of thinzs 
-will, to theremotest posterity, continue to allow to Renaut Le Sage 
th authorshi, and to the literature of France'the undisputed right to the 
peperty, of ne of the brightest jewels in the magic circlet of romance 
| he novel ¢ Gil Blas of Santillana. 7 


eee ee 
THECASTLE OF THE ISLE OF RUGEN. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine.—[ Conciuded. ] 
‘he sun ws still above the horizon, when we reached the strait that 
srates Rygen from the mainland. It was calm, and the skies were re- 


Todo es enredos Amor, y el Diablo son los Mugeres’’—** There is no Love 
The '‘ Marriage de Ven- | 


vother Lucinda in the fifth book, are likewise taken from Spanish no- 
In the sixth book, again, the story of the robbery of the Jew, 
narrations of autos-de-fe; for it! 


els, 


In the formation of the third and fourth volumes, 
MS. of the “Bachelor” again underwent a dismemberment. He 


‘ + sacha, st 20 - eae es ee ae ee nena 
ive prime-ministers, the Dake de Lerma aid The Conde PONT, 


Having thus skilfully wrought up his mate-! 
ials into four volumes, that appeared under the title of Gil Blas, as his 


By this manceuvre, be expected to secure the eredit of 
be authorship of the work, and full the suspicions of those that were 
The identity of the 


blished on the following 


and Gil Blas is establis 


They both consist of a series of adventures occurring 


“r . : ‘ as may justly 
Gil Blas fills the station during Rea ees 


lisgrace, and re- 


Jential secretary to the prime-minister. 


Thus—to give a single instance of the analogy be- 
by a rich and avari- 
or.”’ in like manner, is 


the “ Bachel 
At precisely the same periods in the lives of their pre 


of educating them, send them out into the world to seek their fortunes 
rally the same; and if the reader would take the trouble of perusing the 
parallel established by Llorente between the books, they will afford some- 
thing like a decisive proof in favour of his theory. 

We have at length brought to a close the arguments in favour of the 
Spanish original of this celebrated novel. We shall now group withir 
as narrow a space as the limits of this paper will permit, a few of the lead- 
ing arguments adduced by the learned academician, the Count de Neuf- 
chateau, in supportof the claims of his countryman, Le Sage, to the au- 
thorship of the work. 

He maintains that, Ist, the novel of Gil Blas is a satire on the court of 
France, and on the personages who flourished from 1701 until the death 
of Louis the Fourteenth, aud in the first years of the reign of Louis the 
Fifteenth. So apparent is this, that although Le Sage endeavoured to 
veil it by laying the scene of the novel in Spain, almost every body in 
Paris was able to point out, without the assistance of key, the French 
originals designated under Spanish names. The Compte de Tressau 
told M. de Neufchateau that Le Sage, in 1746, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, had 
named to him the originals of several of the characters, and thus con- 
firmed the p see = of the public 


2d. The description of Doctor Sangrado is a faithful picture or a) fl@ed so noly in the blue waters of the Baltic, that I could have turn- 
Dr. Hex geet a physician of Paris, of great celebrity in the time of Le | eastrologefor the half hour of the passage. But terra firma always 
Sage. Hecquet prescribed a moderate diet, abstinence from wine, and | hables my?therial speculations. Our horses, too, no sooner felt their 
copions draughts of water; he published two volumes in support of his! fe on the gass, than they became irrestrainable, snuffed up the air, gal- 


docirine 

The story of Valerio de Luna is said to be founded on the adventures 
of the unfortunate Chevalier de Villiers, who committed suicide in Paris 
in 1671 for the love of his grandmother, the celebrated Nimen de l’En 
clos. The anecdote of the two physicians, Andros and Oquetos, evi- 


dently alludes to a dispute which occurred between two French doctors, 


led throuh wood and brake, and before total darkness had fallen, 
bucht us issight of the famous Castie of Jaxmund. Nothing could be 
mre deligh'ul to a lover of ruins, or more alarming to a lover of a 
nit’s rest. On right and left, for a space that deepened into night, the 
gtud was overed with fragments of arches and buttresses; caverns 
thseemed pofound enough to have held the biers of ten generations of 


Andry ove * =e shee alightic diceniced men 7 . A . i sim 
- Iry a Hecquet, whose — qs thus slightly d er Again, Vidal king; pillars, solid enough to have served their centuries in 

“in P "tress slat _ "oe : o eding Yo} ’ ’ = , " . ‘ ; 
= the actress relates that her lover, the Duke de Medina Celi, | Oy’s hunced and thirty thousand piles of the Palace of Vilballa; 
publicly insulted her, in order to avenge the honour of his Duchess ) 


réants of urrets, that frowned the traveller into terror. before falling 
Ofim: imsense masses of stone,rising here and there from the ge- 
né heap o ruins, like pyramids in the desert, all covered, carpeted, 


whom her insolence had outraged 


This scene actually took place in 
Paris, where a noblema 


of bigh rank once said to an actress celebrated 








that, in a caleshe drawn by two mules, they coul tt ave gone in ten days | for her beauty, under siimilar circumstances, ; Aimable rice, respecte= la| aneoloure over with lichens, we edy hangings, and branches of the 
by easy stages to Liria; the second, that Segorbe is only three leagues | tertu. In the Hist ry ol D Rocer de Rada, it is related that Wing birh, of all trees the most graceful. with a richness that must 
from Liria. Now, these places ray eneeean five leagues from each other ; | the Chev alie r d'Antigue a, killed D H to de Hordat ag ae h@enraptred the most fastidiously picturesque eye ; but terribly ill- 
while to go from Oviedo to Liria, by easy st w y at least, stance of his ther. This adventure, which is em ly areamat lofing to tb tired, the sleepy, and the famishing. A broad, wild pa 
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lace, of forgetten times, which nature had claimed for her own, in de-| 


fault of other tenants, and had furnished in the most samptuous manner, | 
at her leisure, during a hundred and fifty years of undisturbed pos. 


session. 

But for us, and our dragoons, there was evidently not the slightest pre- 
paration. We reconnoiterd the whole enceinte, with a glance as keen 
perhaps, as ever engineer cast on the liornwork that was destined to blow 
bita and his caissons into the limbo of Vanity before morning. 
thing was to be got by our gallop, but the certainty that our bivouee, for 
the next balf dozen hours, must be under the polar star. There stil! 
rose, spread, waved, and frowned before us, the same huge, pictrresine, 
interminable, and inextricable desert of stone, weeds, and weeping 
birch, with inbospitality legibly inscribed on every stone of the structure 
Night, too, was falling rapidly. Another quarter of an hour would leave 
us bewildered, in the midst of a labyrinth, that it was an achievement of 
no small delicacy to wind through by day. Our last night's storm, also, 
gave symptoms of its revisiting us with no diminished vigour. The 


| to our bones 
| (hing that at least resémbled a bed. 


But no- | 


north-wester spoke many a cutting promise, through the branches that | 


overshadowed the grand avenue of this temple, where Desolation might 
have set up her high altar, and been worshipped by the ghosts ofa hundred 
courts, and a thousand chambers. The mists began already to sparkle 
in frosty embroidery round our fars. The billows of the Ruganische 
sea, which here spread out a sullen sweep of ocean, with nothing | 
tween us and Lapland, rolled, topped with silver-coloured foam, from the 
whole round of the horizon, and never did the Astrologer himself draw 
a surer conclusion from the taminaries ebove, than that we were pertect- 
ly likely to spend as uncomfortable a night as any Tartar on this side of 
the Ural. 

In this dilemma [ heard a loud knocking at a distance, accompanied 
by tones which told me that our valets had slipped away under cover of 
the dark, and, probably, inspired with no very high conception of their 
officers’ sagacity, were endeavouring to make terms for themselves. A 
blaze of lightning, thattore up the bosom of a cloud just over our heads 
and filled the horizon with a flood of scarlet flame, showed us the two 





old soldiers laying siege to a hovel, which had, by some unaccountable | 


Von Hermand and I were on the 
But all the information which we could get there 


oversight, escaped all my sagacity. 
spot in an instant. 


was, that a lamp had been seen moving either on the roof, or on the | 


ground, but on which was by no means decided, and that on its being 
hailed, it had suddenly disappeared. Philosophy would have said, that 


it was one of the meteors that so often glide round old houses; supersti- | stories; a thing to be accounted for from their being so often posted in | 


Bat there | 


tion would have given the lamp, at least, a ghost to carry it. 
is nothing so hostile to meditations of this kind, as necessity; and we 
were resolved, one and all, to ascertain the full value of the phenomenon 
before we stirred from the spot. As all our usual means of invocation 
were found useless, we begana regular cannonade oi the fragments of 
stone, which strewed the ground in every direction. But the hovel, 
though dilapidated, was strong, and our artillerists grew tired before 
they could effect any thing in the shape of a practical breach. Another 
expedient wasto be tried. Von Hermand had remembered the etfect of 


| Wielend. 


my pistoi the night before; and advancing close to the door, he fired in- | 


to the lock, an old contrivance among hussars for saving the trouble of 
carrying keys. The lock was heard tamling off within, but no open- 
ing tollowed. But all was rejoicing again, when what seemed a huge 
stone in the side of the hut, but what was in reality a window, was drawn 
back, and a head as wild asa Russian bear's, looked down upon our 
group. Weaill assailed this grim porter at once. Lodging for the night 
supper, fire, bed—let him charge his own price; but all those we must 
have, on pain of storming kis castle. 

“ You are welcome to do your worst,’ said a voice not unworthy of 
the head ; “but this is no inn.” ‘ 

We looked blank at each other. 
wey 

“Inn or not, my good fellow,” shouted the Major, “ we will not lie in 
the open air to-night, while such hounds as you have a roof to lie under. 
Fair means or foul; take your choice. Here's a rixdollar a-head for 
clean straw ; be a rogue and make your fortune.” 

“Tf Tam to be turned into a rogue, I don’t know an uglier tempter 
than a hussar,” said the voice. “ But, for to-night, I defy Satan and al! 
his works, Major Von Hermand and all his rixdollars.”’ 

Our astonishment was theatrical. How could this caitiff have known 
the name? The Major proposed blowing up the house. I tried the 
softer art of eloquence. ‘I'he grim visaged fellow still hung out of the 
window, evidently watching our motions. “ Youare the first man in all 
the duchy,”’ said I, ‘* who ever refused our rixdollars. 
too high for silver, we have gold.” 

“1 never doubted it,” said he, with alaugh. ‘You are too quick at 
your pistol firing not to pick up what ever is going on the road; and too 
well mounted to be caught all at once. But the time will come to all 
in turn; and there were just five highway robbers hanged last week in 
Scania.” 

“What, in the name of all that is impudent, are you?” said I, nearly 
losing my temper. ‘‘If this hovel is not an inn, and you are not an inn- 
keeper, are you to leave gentlemen to lie in the open air, when all they 
ask is shelter for a few hours ?"’ 

‘‘Tama gentleman myself,” seid the fellow; “and to show you that 
Iam,l have given my word of honour to myself, that not one of you 


But the case admitted of no 


But if you are | 


| of the lovely looms of Arras and Artois. 


better than a deal table aud a few benetres; the fire-place, in which onr! 
whole party might have sat, seemed not to have bad a blage in it since 
its foundation; and the excessive chill of the whole establishment strack 
The Major was again vociferous for food, fire, and some- 
I joined in the ery with all my soul, 
and the old dragoons were evidently on the stretch for a signal to force 
hospitality from our rugged host by any thing short of strangling him 
At length we tried the foraging plan again, divided oor party, explored 
some of the passeges through which we had already dragged yor weary | 
limbs, found here and there a broken chair, a shattered door-post, oral 
jilapidated pike-shaft. converted them by Hussar law to our own behoof 
and succeeded in making such a fire as our grim hotel had not seen in 
the memory of marauders. But this night, we resolved, “ was to be the 
last.” Human exploration could go no farther; and Von Hermand ea- 
sily brought the house to his opinion that Steinfort’s capture, in the best 
of times, was not worth another such bivonac. The place. t looked 
suspicious. It was evidently never meant for the dwelling of the single! 
poor devil who held the garrison. A hermit would have died of its lone- 
liness, anda commanity of monks would have been lost in its magni- 
tude. It was quite clear that the hovel by which we entered had com: | 
munication, probably subterraneous, with the famous castle, and that we | 
were now in one of the castle halls by whatever means we got there 
The moon too assisted our lucubrations. The storm had blown off to 
the Arctic; and the skies were left to all their frosty beauty. The moon- 
light rather flashed than gleamed through the old high windows of the 
hall, and its light streaked with silver the wild scalptures and flourished 
escutcheons of a hundred knights and princes, long since gone where nei-! 
ther blood nor banquet disturbs them in their caparison. Between the 
blaze from the fagois, and the lustre from the shies, lighting up those 
grotesquely carved walls, and storied roofs, the whole might have been | 
taken tor one of the Indian caverns, with all its gods quivering on the 
walls; and with ourselves for the worshippers at the altar fire, or the 
victims to be thrown into it. 

Time and place make half the mind of every man. The time was 
late, the place was phantomish. ‘The two dragoons were, as usual on all 
emergencies, as fast asleep asif they had been two Berin watchmen, aad, 
stretched upon the ground ata little distance, looked like two corpses 
waiting for transmission to their last bed, 

We ourselves were at least solemn. Hussars, though they are gal-| 
lant fellows, par metier, yet have a curious natural propensity to ghost 


lonely places, so often half asleep there, and so often half hungry and! 
half drunk. ‘Those causes of the imaginative faculty in the bhussar brain 
may not be the most sublime, but the theory is not the less true. Von 
Hermand, acapital fellow in his way, and who would have taken a lion 
by the beard in the plains of Bilidulgerid, firmly believed in a variety of 
these phantasms which would have dove honour to the invention of 
The music of the last night came upon tbe tapis, the sylph | 
that made it received my most animated panegyric, and at the moment 
of my expressing a wish, possibly made more potent by a lover-like sigh, 
for its return, lo, came the music, the very strain 
twenty-four hours before, and twenty-four miles off! We looked at each 
other in blank astonishment. But we had other surprises. The wall 
against which the Major had fallen back, asa sort of rearguard, in case 
of a preternatural attack, proved treacherous to his hopes, and suddenly 
giving way, slipped him, completely culbudted, down a passage, where I 
lost sight of him at once. I of course sprang after my vanished comrade ; 
but the fall was short, the mischief was nothing, and we discovered that | 
we had both descended half a dozen steps, and were lying lovingly to- 
gether against a door. The Major was first on his feet, and in his indig 
nation he gave the invisible enemy a kick furious enough to have broken 
down half the ancient doors of Jaxmund. | 
More of the syiph’s wonders still. ‘The door flew back, and a hall 
was opened before us, the very scene for a spell; it was of strikiog size, 
but filled and furnished as if the touch of decay had never been felt | 
there. A long table stretched down the centre, covered with a princely 
entertainment; plate and ornaments in profusion glittered on the board; 
the walls were Lung with fine folds of tapestry, old, but retaining the | 
fresh dyes of yesterday, with the lavish richness and stately flourishings | 
Lamps of silver and crystal | 
were hung from the roof, and the whole constellation of them threw life 
among the pictures uf a whole genealogy of Teutonic knights and sove- 


that we had heard 


| reigns, loaded with chains of gold and jewels, and frowning through th 


bars of helmets that bad been the terror of the Saxon infidel and the 
Saracen five hundred years before. All was magnificence; but all was 
solitude. That guests had either been there, or were to be there, was 
certain; for chairs were placed down the length of the table, and on the 
back of each was hung asword, one of the large, old, twu-edged blades | 
of the Teutonic knights, in a belt of binekened ectea! | 
All this was the very costume of necromancy, and the Major's honest | 
countenance was a lengthened prodigiously. However, the} 
beauty and richness of the hall, the equipment, and the entertainment, 
satisfied us that the ghosts, however feudal and formidable on other oc- 
casions, meant us no harm in the present instance. The wine, too, was 
true wine; no demon started from the flask of Johannisberg, of which 


| HY presumptuous hand dared to pluck out the gilded stopper. The huge 


shall enter this door within the nest twenty-four hours, and I shall | 


keep it.” 


With these words, and a loud laugh, he closed the window. But our 


blood was now up; and what is equal to anger in awakening the inven- | 


tion? ILrecollected to have seen a pile of brushwood among the ruins. 
[ communicated my idea to ourtroop. The dragoons were igstantly on 
the track, and in three minutes we had a bundle of brambles heaped 
against the door, that would have made a Swedish beacon. In half the 
time, we had struck a light, laid it in the heart of our combustibles, and 
had the whole ina blaze. It was evident that the operation was not an- 
observed, for the first gush of flame that curled up the door, was follow- 
ed by screams, entreaties, and a struggle within. In the mean time the 
crazy door began to blaze, and the crazy house would have speedily 


followed the example, but for the opening of the window, where the | 


grim fellow, who had kept garrison so sturdily, now craved a capitula- 
tion. Atreaty was concluded, just in time for Loth parties, for the for 


tress would have been a cinder in a quarter of an hour; and the skies | 


began to perform their promise to us in the most energetic manner. 
First came « few drops of rain, large as grape-shot, then a Liue twinkle 
that looked the very spite of fire; then came the slow, solemn roll of 
thunder; then a column of chilling wind, that made the old walls round 
us shake and shiver; then lightning again, but of ten times the keenness, 
the red malignity, and the ragged forkiness; then groans, peals, and 
roarings of the thunder; then a cataract of rain, as if the fountains of the 
firmament were let open once more. Then a general field-day of the 
whole artillery of tempest: a mingied howl, hiss, flash, burst and beliow 
of fire, air, earth, and water, the whole four elements each and all in full 
and furious collision. 

But fortunately we were now on the right sice of affairs, and, with 
whatever distrust of our guide, we followed into the penetralia of this 
extraordinary dwelling. And extraordinary it was. On the outside it 
was alow half ruin; in the inside if was a succession of low passages, 
obstructed by fragments and bars, but leading to apartments which evi 
dently had once seen the brave and fair. The hovel was the broken 
down portal of a palace, or a succession of palaces, such seemed the lof- 
tiness of the halls, and the general costliness, though long faded, of their 
scattered furniture. Our curiosity was awake, of course, but our guide 
had all the merits of a mute; and from him we could exact nothing but 
the discovery of a stable large enough to have held a regiment of caval- 
ry, and in which we tied up our tired horses. The next consideration 
was naturally for ourselves. ‘Suppose now,’ said Von Hermand, 
slipping a couple of Frederies d'or into his swarthy hand,—*“ Your mo- 
ney is of no use here, gentlemen,”’ was the reply. “ Youhave got what 
I promised to give you, shelter, and you are entitled to no more 
Even if you were, [ have nothing more to give’—He turned round his 
lantern full on the party—* except a piece of advice, Wat you would 
keep as quiet as you can—for though you are five or maybe fifty, you 
may be matched here, and with all your pistols you may find the house 
too hot to hold you.” Weall burst into a loud laugh at this bigh style 
from a figure between bandit and pauper, but the feliow never heeded 
our opinions on the point; but slowly threading bis way through half a 
dozen more caverns, which, from the roar above, seemed to be actual- 
ly dug under the sea, he threw open a heavy door, and showed us our 
salle de reception for the night. 

The place was huge, dreary, and totally unfurnished with any thing 


cover concealed nothing more spiritualized than fish and venison; and, 
after a brief cognizance of the supper, I felt myself justified in pro 
nouncing, that the shades of our ancestors cultivated hospitality in very 
good style, and kept excellent cooks. Von Hermand also rapidly drop 
ped from his spiritualities intoa mere human creature, took his place 
in the pompous velvet-covered and lion-clawed chair, at the head of the 
table, and did the honours with the skillof a court chamberlain 

The change was incomparable, from the hungry cellin which we had 
expected to pass the night, to this rich-cushioned, crystal-lighted, proudly 
pictured, and banquet-laid gallery: aud before our progress could have 
been perceptible through the wilderness of good things which rose in 
glorious impediment upon our table, we bad infused a courage into our 
souls that would have done battle against a whole army of electors, 
sworded and shrouded as haughtily as Charlemagne. 

But we were recalled from this Elysium of heroism to a sense of the 
shortness of mortal enjoyments, by another wonder. ‘The music float 
ed round us again, and through a mingling of words, wild as an invoca 
tion, we heardthe name of Steinfort, and a summons to follow the invi 
sible minstrel. I cordially wished the scoundrel in the fosse at Megde 
burgh for the interruption, and Von Hermand, now proof to all inte: 
ferences from the clouds, loudly seconded my resolution. But then came 
the music again, floating so tremblingly, dodien with such sweet and dy 
ing cadences, melting round us with such bewitching tenderness of en 
treaty, such preternatural melody of supplication, that my heroism gave 
way. and in the full expectancy of catching the sylph and her guitar, in 
propria persona, inthe next apartment, I silently laid down the ginss that 
I had just filledto her health, whatever she might be, stole to the door, 


| opened it, stole alonga passage, where a faint light glimmered, whether 








from earth or heaven; and before [ had made three steps, felt the ground 
shake under me, give way, slip down, I do not how many feet or fathoms 
and myself, with a cord twisted round my arms, and a handkerchiet tied 
across my mouth, by a whole bevy of invisible hands, but strong as ever 
were flesh and blood. 

I must confess that I was not prepared for this catastrophe ; and that 
inthe uncertainty whether I wasto be dungeoned for life, or murdered 
and thrown amongthe lumber of the one hundred and one caverns of | 
Jaxsmuad, | cordially wished for the time that my love of music and 
swindler-bunting had stopped on the other side of the walls. But where 
was the use of penitence now! I could not move a limb, I could not 
utter a word. I gathered the fragments of my fortitude about me once 
more; made a virtue of necessity, and tried to persuade — that as, 
I was made to be shot, I might as well meet my oataral fate by a bandit’s 
bullet as a French tirailleur's. While Il was thus pondering, a pale light 
began to creep along the wall, distended, grew brighter, gleamed through 
the dungeon—for dungeon it evidently, was; and, finally, rested upon 
something fixed high up in the rack, but which soon appeared to be 4 
large mirror. The wonder grew, the mirror was peopled with figures, 
sitting apparently in some kind of legislature, ond in deep deliberation. 
All were wrapped in cloaks and furs, and in the old costume of Ger- 
many, but all with their caps drawn over their brows; and so far as coun- | 
tenance was concerned, completely concealed. What their delibers- | 
tiens might be, was equally hidden frorm all ears, but those of the world 
of spirits, of which they seemed to be a privy council. But they were 
evidently by no means unemployed. Individuals rose from time to time, 
sesticulated with great earnestness, and on certain gestures, the whole | 
session seconded their sentiments by a general rising, and a drawing and | 


though with the slightest possible idea of the nature of our crime 


brandishing of swords. Bot what was my ater and astonishment, when 
I saw my unlucky friend Von Hermand dragged forward, in the arms of 
a group of masks, bound hand and foot, and forced to the foot of this 
formidable table, evidently to answer with bis life. A dozen swords 
were banging over bis head, and it was soon clear that the unlucky Mo- 
Jor, HO great orator by nature, and amazingly puzzled by the novelty of 
his situation, was making « disastrous business of the defence. All 
movement on my part was impossible. L was inexpressibly grieved at 
the imminent peril of my old triend. Bat there stood I, tied hand and 
foot, and not vaconscious that my own defence was to come nest, 
The 
A few words (rom the President collected the 
My friend was dragged in egein, a crape tied 
over his eyes, and a block brought to the foot of the table, before which 
he was compelled to kneel A mask, with a aeked two-handed sword, 
now #dvanced; and in another instant I should have seen the horrible 
spectacie of his death, when a shrick, a stroggie, and a door bursting 
open, shewed me the apparition, for so it looked, of one of my most gal- 
tant comrades in the Tyrolese war--Frederic Von Walstein, rushing in, 
tearing the crape trom the kneeling man's eyes, throwing its arms round 
him, and flinging the sword of death to the farthest end of the bal! 

All wasinstant confusion Alls and every sword was out of its 
sheath ; but there was palpably a division of sentimeut in the struggle ; 
for while the majority crowded round the president, and seemed die 
posed to assert his sentence, a considerable number formed acircle round 
the culprit and his protector, and held the court at bey. The tumult 
grew high, and while nota sound could reach my ears, yet passions, by 
no means spiritual, were clearly making wild work with the gravity of 
the tribunal. Swords began to be busy, and «a sweep of a huge binde 
that fell on the President's cap, and narrowly escaped shearing the head 
off his shoulders developed his eee, and shewed, to my immeasurable 
surprise, the actual features of the Astrologer! Another wonder—the 
necromancer’s danger brought in another party, in the shape of « beau- 
tiful girl, fantastically dressed, who threw her arms round his neck, dis, 
armed him of the sword with which le was about to return the blow 
and led him from the chair 

In the midst of the visiona sudden explosion shook the cell around 
me. Utter darkness veiled all to my eyes. Iwas again seized, henin 
led through a passage of many steps, and dark as Erebus, where, how- 
ever, my fetters were cut away, and the handkerchiel untied from my 
mouth, and, with stern injunctionsof silence while on the spot, and of 
secrecy for ever after, | was ushered from dungeon to dungeon, until I 
found myself once more under the open sky, which Thad, Lwill acknow- 
ledge, almost given up the iden of ever seeing again 

My horse was there tied toa pillar, but I could discover no vestige of 
my friends. ‘The Mojor and the two old dragoons were vanished from 
the face of the land. Had they vanished from the face of the earth 
too? The question was beyond my powers of settlement. | yet re. 
solved not to leave the place withoat duing all that could be done, by 
scrutinizing every spot where any signs of them might be discoverable, 
But nothing wasto be seen for miles round but ruin heaped on ruin; 
and of whom was 1 to ask questions but of the hawks and cormorants 
that screamed round me, and often stooping so close that they evidently 
took me for some vagrant grampus dallying on shore. p ‘ 

I gave a week to the search, gallopped miles without pamber, fretted 
myself into a fever, and rode my horse into askeleton, Still all was as 
dark as the riddle of the Sphina; and, in deep vexation and serious (ear 
of meeting the faces of my unheppy friend's household, I at length turn- 
ed my horse's head towards Rostock The last day of my journey wa 
actually one of the most depressing I had ever experienced, and I pro- 
longed my journey late into the evening, that I might leave as tittle lei- 
sure to tell my melane } oly tale on this night as possible Butto my ut 
ter surprise, L found the house lighted up, as if fora grand gaia. It 
struck me that the widow was making (the earliest use of her liberty. I 
made my way inio the house. The first man I met was Von Hermand 
himself; the next Walstein; then came the two wives. But the enigma 
was still unexplained and inexplicaBle lL could get not a syllable on the 
subject from any pairof lipsin the room. But Von Hermand took me 
aside, and made it his gravest request, that nothing of our castle adven 
ture should be mentioned until Thad his permission 

All this was infinitely perplexing but there was no time for quarreling 
with the world, for Madame Von Hermand summoned me to band one 

of her fair friends to the supper table. Lo was angry with man, though 
scarcely knowing why, and my W rath was rapidly eatending to the bet. 
ter portion of the species; but, after all, wasl to be discontented becouse, 
instead of sorrow and sables, Lmet good humour and cotillions: and, in. 
stead of being surmmoned to follow somebody's funeral, | was only or 
dered to join the general procession to supper’? I was introduced to 
the lady in question, and atthe fest glance instantly forgot my wrath 
my reflections, and fam afraid, my pridence. ‘The syiph, the niece 
the fairy queen—the, L know not what—the being of thé Sirere oes and 
chesnut curls, stood laughing, blushing a lite and looking the brilliant 
picture of life and loveliness before me! ' I was fairly entranced, and 
for the frat time in my long admiration of beauty, Lfelt no inclination 
to be free. I felt, by fatal instinct, thatthe true enslaver was come at 
last, and that my day of liberty was done. Before the hour was over, I 
had made my confession, and found that my fair saint was Madelina 


trial was soon closed 
opinions of the asserm|!y 


| Steinfort, sister of the lost lover, the invisible fugitive, the returned 
| husband. 


tut, further than this knowledge, no adjuration could force a word 
from her coral lips. My destiny, however, was decided, As to leave 
Madelina [found to be utterly impossible, and to continue righing and 
making fine speeches to her was hors de mode, 1 offered her, without cir- 
cumlocution, all the good or il! that was contained ina captaincy of en- 
valry.a little Silesian domain, and a heart ina state of the most furious 
conflagration. The sex are compassionate, and she had compassion 
We were married within the month, and from that hour I found her 
more tyrannical than ever in her commands, that I should never, by 
word, glance, or even by thought, ask her asyllabie about mask, cavern, 
At the end of a yenr, and a year of as much happiness as I 
uppose is generally to be found in this round and wicked world, she 
made me the father of a beautiful wae and offered to tell me the whole 
true history of Jaxmund and its wonders, 

The castle bad been the rendezvous of a number of Prussian officers 
and men of rank, who had falleninto the new theory of constitutions and 
charters. ‘The solitude of the place allowed of their meeting in security, 
and the formalities of the old Teutonie knighthood were carried on as « 
disguise for the changes of the state. Vou Walstein, who had taken the 
name of Steinfort for a Brondenburgestate, bad been enamoured of their 
opinions, and dispatched to carry on their correspondence in Rostock 
There, however, he bad fallen in love, forgot his commission, and mar- 
ried. A menace from the Secret Council recalled him, andhe was 
spirited offto Jaxmond. The Astrologer was bis uncle, a man of rank 
and fortune, but wild with extravagant science, a real enthusiest, 
and full of fantasies of freedom. My sylph bad followed bim, partly to 
reclaim him from his visions, and partly to recall herbrother. Our arrival 
had given her additional bopes of effecting both purposes, and by a me- 
gic lantern, fairy music, and the common contrivances of her uncle's ap- 
paratas for discovering what they were doing in the stars, she had con- 
trived to draw us on. The seizare of Von Hermand was the conse- 
quence of his having been deemed a spy; and, os the nature of their de 
liberations laid them et the mercy of government, my poor friend was 
very near paying for bis knowledge with his head. In the critical mo- 
ment Steinfort had recognised bim, rushed forward, and attempted to 
enve his life. On his liberation, an oath had been exacted from all the 
parties, that the whole transaction should be keptin the strictest secrecy 
foratine. The time was now elapsed; the seal was now taken from 
the bond, by the reconciliation of the leaders of the Council to Govern- 
ment, and the discovery, as being safe for the principals, now became 
common property 

The banquet in Jaxmund bad been prepared for the reception of some 


or castle 


| distinguished converts on that night, and the whole tissue of mystery 


magnificence, harmony, and repulsion, was the natural work of a desiga 
at once to keep away all intrusion, and to impress the new initiated with 
the mysticism that turns the German into a hero. 


—— 


HONOURS PAID TO GOETHE'S REMAINS. 
Weimar, Sst March. 
The Grand Duke appointed Monday last for the celebration of Goethe's 
funeral obsequies lis corpse was laid out on a couch, overlaid with 
black velvet, in a spacious partment, lined with sable trappings, and re- 
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adent with wax lights. Here it remained exposed to the sorrowing 
inspection of the public af large, during the entire forenoon of that dey. 




























































The body itself lay on its couch in the centre of the apartment, resting | 
upon pillows of white satin; & wreath of fresh laurel encireled the head ; 
and a Roman toga, likewise of satin, was tastefully disposed round the 
corpse. On its right was a column, from which acrown of laurel, worked 
in pure gold, relieved with emeralds, (a tribute from Frankfort, bis ne 
tive town, on the occasion of his academical jabliee,) hung suspended. 
Behind his head rose another column, to which was attached e lyre and 
a basket—the latter inclosing rolls of parchment, sy mbolical of the 
writer's literary labours; and a third columowas placed on the left of 
the body, against which bis several diplomas were displayed At the 
fect were three other columns, to which the insignia of the numerous oF , 
ders which princely favour and esteem bad conferred upon the illus- 
trious departed, were suspended, Large cy presses were disposed on | 
either side behind the couch of state ; and on each side of it stood twenty | 
candelabras of silver: guards of honour of all ranks and classes keeping 
watch beside them. ‘Three splendid stars, in allusion to Goethe s (raner 
tion to a heavenly state, bung over bis remains, Multitudes came from 
far and wear to bid them a last tarewell. The coffia was removed at 
five o'clock in the afternoon, in order that it might be borne to the desti- 
nation assigned to it by the late Grand Duke, bis enlightened and munth- 
cent patron,—namely, by the side of Schiller, in the sepuichre ot the 
grand-ducal fauily, It was for this reason thot the whole ceremony Was 
ordered on a scale of commensurate splendour. Upon its removal, the 
corpse was placed inthe grand-ducal hearse of state, which was drawn 
by four horses, and surrounded by the members of the cabinet and house | 
hold, and those of our learned and s« ientific bodies, part of the clergy 
and their assistants, military men, and, in shert, almost every respec table | 
inhabitant of Weimar following on foot behind. Amongst this throng ol 
mourners, the students of Jena, with roses attached to their sable scaits, 
were not the least conspicuous, The train was closed by a line com 
posed of the grand-ducal carriages, in one of which sat Baron de Spiegel | 
asthe representative of the reigning prince. The chiet portion ol the | 
clergy, in conjunction with a numerous choir, were stationed in the 
sepulchre. A beautiful hymn greeted the entrance of the funeral proces- 
sion ; to this suceeded a discourse, in which the preacher dwelt upon the | 
has shed her richest gilts: avd this was followed by one of Goethe's 
pieces, the music to which was composed by his oldest surviving friend, | 
Zeller, director of the orchestra at Beilin, and performed under the sa 


ed into the custody of the Lord Marshal; inomediately alter which the 
chapel was cleared, and the ceremonies terminated, The coffia is of 
onk, lined with lead, and the external inscription is simply the follow- 
ing :  GORTHE. 

Born the 28th August, 1749; 

Died the 22nd Mareh, i832." 
It is a remarkable circumstance, that the carpet, on which the coffin 
was laid within the chapel, was an heir-loom in Goethe's family ; that his 
parents stood upon it at the celebration of their marriage; and that, in 
the instance of the poet himself, it covered the floor, on which the seve- 
ral ceremonies of bis birth, marriages, and sepulebre were performed. 
—>—— 


LIFE OF DR. CULLEN, 


An Account of the Life, Lectures, and Writings, of William Cullen, M_D., 
Professor of the Practice of Physic in the University of Edinburgh. By 
John Thomeon, M.D. F.RS.L. & E. Professor of Medicine and Ge- 
neral Pathology in the University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. Vol. 1. 
Edinburgh, Blackwood; Loodon, Cadell 
There in something painful in contemplating the memoirs of those 

mighty spirits, who for some time past arose in very regular succession 

in Edinburgh, and stamped upon that endof the Island a scientific cha- 
racter, for which there was scagcely any parallel at the same period, 

Scotland, indeed, was late in feeling those genial rays, which civil and 

religions liberty made to shine upon most of the lends in which the Re- 

formation had taken eflect. Sut though the dawn in that part of the 
country was late, it was lambent; would that its duration had corres- 
ponded to its brightness!—but there is a mutability in masses as well 


great measure turned to writing the biographies of those who, one re- 
grets to say, have passed away, without leaving any corresponding suc- 
cessors 

Into the cause of this change (and it isa change not confined to Edin- 
burgh alone,) it would be foreign tv the parpose to inquire. It may be 


acience of those beams which once commanded so much attention and 
80 much respect; or, it may be, that, in consequence of the increased 
intercourse with London, and the comparative proximity into which 
provincial places have been brought with London by the new modes of 
conveyance, the metropolis has been enabled to attract the stars from 
the more distant parts of the British horizon, 

Of that, however, only by the way, though in may be worth reverting 


ther with Dr. Thomson, his biographer. Of the latter, we would short- 


much smaller. Thick books are like thick fogs; they may sometimes 
magnify the objects seen through them; but they always darken, and in 
many cases distort. There is no doubt that the letters of Cullen and 
the illustrious contemporaries, which are interspersed throughout Dr. 


by the fact of his holding the office of baillie of the small borough ot | of which we some time ago offered several curious and amusing details 
Hamilton, an insignificant office, absolutely under the coutroul of his | --have degenerated into actual mental aberration ; aod the omestic 
patron the Duke. Cullen was, in fact, a sort of ap ang vs to the family | history of bis Lordsbip’s life, during the last three or four weeks, if we 
watil 1743, when the Duke died. Culien bad by that time removed to | could venture to relate it, would present a sketch of —— amusement, 
Glasgow, and, in 1746 and 1747, he began to lecture on the Practice ot | if its ultimate result were notof so painful a nature. Che following are 
Medicine, with a view to establishing a medical school in Glasgow, | a few of the occurrences that have taken place during the period to 
somewhat similar to that which had been so successfully established ia | which we refer. Ata dinner party given, immediately afier the olla po- 
Edinburgh. About the same time, Cullen collecte d apparatus, deliver- drida bail of a month ago, # gentleman entered his Lordship’: se oar 
ed chemieal lectures, and studied German, in order to qualify himself | room about nine o’clock—the dinner not being then served—and said, 
ior reading the chemical works in that language. In 174s he lectured | “ Lord D , the ladies are famishing for want, and I'm afraid my wife 
on Botany aud the Materia Medica, and be continued these lectures for | will have a fit.” ** My dear fellow,” said bis Lordship, ‘‘what can I do, 
several years. |as Lord and Lady Londonderry have not arrived.” Mr. took his 

Distracted by such a multiplicity of pursuits, occupied professionally hat, and walked to Holderness House. “It must be a mistake,” said 
besides, and having an extensive acquaintance, with all of w hom he | the porter, “for my Lord and Lady dine at Rose Bank. The gentle- 
lived on the most sociable terms, it is scarcely possible that be could | man returned, and communicated to Lord D—— the result of bis en- 
have shone conspicuous in any particular department. But Cullen | quiry, “True, true, exclaimed he, “J intended to have asked them, 
owed to the steadiness of his purpose, and the delightful equanimity of | bet forgot it.” 








perintendance of the celebrated Hummel. The coffin was then deliver. | 


as in individuals; aod the scientific labours of Edinburgh are now in a | 


that the general advance of society in knowledge has shorn the stars of | 


to at some future period; our present purpose is with Dr. Cullen, or ra- | 


ly say, thathis book would have been more to our taste if it had been | 


his temper, far more than he could have been indebted to the most splen- 
did talents, directed to any single branch, At work on all the great sub- 
jects which bear upon the theory of the healing art, he was slowly but | 
certainly extending his grasp to all the roots and ramifications of the ex- 
isting system, in such a way as furnished very clear evidence that he | 
would one day overturn it. 

It must be admitted, that, though the genius of Cullen was destined 
merely to pass over the subject of chemistry, in its way to other and | 
more congenial studies, yet, it passed over like the life giving and | 
awakening spirit. Black was one of Cullen's students at Glasgow ; und, 
whatever may be said of others, it must be admitted by all candid | 
judges, that Black was the legitunate father of pneumatic chemistry 
There is no question, that it was the lectures of Cullen, which gave the | 
first impulse to the genius of Black; and there is just as little question, | 
that, but for the attraction which Black had thrown around chemical | 
science, the arts would in all probability have been without the mighty | 
contrivances of Watt, by which the effective power of Britain has been | 


| more than quadrapled, and man has been enabled, aluost literally, ‘to | 


ride in the whirlwind, and direct the storm.” —The laborious discove- | 


ries of obscure earths, or insignificant acids, should beware how they | 


j . f > ; -hemic science | 
heavy account w hich is required at the bands of those on whom nature | Bi the monuments of the mighty masters of chemical science. 


Black, who had bees very intimate with Cullen, aad very frankly | 
acknowledged obligations to him, removed to Edinburgh in 1752, but 
he still kept up a frequent and friendly intercourse with bis preceptor, 
as did Cullen's other eminent pupil, Dr. Hunter. 
| Jn 1751 Callen had, through the interest of the Duke of Argyle, been | 
| appointed to the Chair of Medicine in Glasgow; and about the same | 

time Adam Smith became Professor of Logic there. Black followed 
Cullen for some time in the chemical department ; and, Smith being pro- | 
| moted to the Moral Philosophy Chair, Dr. Read succeeded bim in that | 
of Logic. Thus Glasgow contained, for a time at least, a constellation | 
; of talents of the very highest class. Hie ! | 
} About this time Cullen wrote many tracts on the application of che- | 
| mistry to the arts; and he became so generally known, that, in 1755, he | 
was appointed joint Professor of Chemistry et Edinburgh. Cullen’s | 
admission there was opposed for some time; and, under his exertions, 
the chemical class, which bad previously been little else than nominal, , 
became one of the most popular and most numerously atiended in the | 
University. \ 
| In 1757, Cullen, who had previously been deeply engaged in investi- 
| gating the existing medical theories, stated opinions which produced a | 
| strong degree of excitement against him; but, instead of turning pole- | 
| mic, as most men would have done under the same circumstances, he 
pursued his purpose steadily, and ultimately triumphed. 

It would be improper, in this sketch, to enter upon any of those medi- | 
cal theories, which pass one by one into oblivion, with the fame or the | 
fashion of their authors; but we may just mention, that he sought to 
overturn the mathematical theory of the celebrated Boerhaave, and to | 
| substitute in its place a modification of that of Hoffman. In 1766 | 
| Cullen was appointed to the Chair of the Theory of Medicine, in addi- 
tion tothe Chemical Chair, to whieh he had been appointed ten years 
| previously. On that oveasion he resigned the Chemical Professorship 
| in favour of Black, and for sume time subsequently he lectured on the 
Theory of Medicine, and Dr. John Gregory on the Practice. About 
1670 the two Professors joined for the purpose of giving lectures on both 
| in the alternate sessions; but the death of Gregory, in the prime of life, 

put an end to that arrangement and Cullen continued to lecture on both 
| branches until within a few months of bis death, which took place at 
Edinburgh, on the 10th of February, 1790. 
Such isa very short eutline of the career of Cullen, a man highly 
popular not only in the immediate place of his residence, bat even on 
the continent. His lectures, which, though profound in principle, were 
popular in expression, were usually delivered extempore from very short 
notes; and he was remarkable for the clearness of his illustrations 
When he lectured on chemistry, his experiments were judiciously 
chosen, and neatly performed. He was particularly beloved by his sta- 
| dents; and, besides being their preceptor, he acted as their friend, their 
| father, and their physician,—in these cases without fee. Professionally, 
|} and in the business of his life, he was remarkably regular, but without 
| any stiffness or formality; and even when far advanced in life, anden- 
gaged in profound inquiries, he enjoyed his whist party, or other innu 
cent amnsement of the evening, with al! the glory of a man who lives 
only for the enjoyment of society. His success in the world correspond- 
ed with bis talents for succeeding; and one of his sons was promoted to 
the bench as one of the Scottish Judges. Having said thus much of the 


{ 





Thomson's volume, or are attached to it in the form of an appendix of | 
about one hundred and fifty pages, are Valuable ; and they disclose many 
interesting (rails of those eminent persons far better than any general | 







man, we shall leave the question of his writings, and of the changes 
which he produced in the medical world, until the appearance of Dr. 
pa ' 

Thomson's second volume.— London Atheneum. 







excuse usif we “ay that the whole volume is raw and unconcocted, 
and, large as it is, there is nothing in it which brings anything like the 


us if we remove his pages out of the way for alittle, till we have sketched 
down who and what Cullen was; and then it is probablethat his biog- 
rapher may appear more graciously both to our eyes and to those of our 
readers. 

In some of the minor points relative to places and dates, we are half 
inclined to think that the biographer is sometimes in error; but those are 


specting him, which isthe lawful portion of posterity. 


father was resident law agent to the Duke of Hamilton, one of the ma- 
eee of the borough, aud had a small estate in the neighbourhood. 

ullen was his second son. His first education was at Hamilton; thence 
he was removed to Glasgow, and bound appren:ice to Mr. Paisley, sur- 
geon, with a view to his attending the Glasgow University during its 
‘terms. He left Glasgow in 1729, and repaired to London, whence be 
wentto the West Indies as surgeon of a ship; but it appears that one 
voyage satisfied him; for, when he returned, he was some time in the 
house of an apothecary in Henrietta Street. While residing there, he 
is understood to have acquired that taste for chemistry, which may be 


that time Cullen's chemical knowledge recommended him to the Duke 


science. 

Soon after, Hunter, (the eminent collector of the Hunterian Museum, ) 
who was about eight years younger than Cullen, went to reside with him 
as pupil, at Hamilton. in which place Cullen had settled asa practitioner. 
From 1734 to 1736 Cullen attended the medical classes in Edinburgh, 


and others. Having completed his studies at Edinburgh, he entered 
into partnership with Hanter,—Hunter to take the surgical department, 
which Cullea disliked. This partnership lasted during the time that 
Hunter attended the classes in Edinburch: and about the year 1741 
Hunter removed to London, and Dr. Cullen, who had the vear before 
taken out his degree at Glasgow, remained at Hamilton, and entered 
into arrangements with a new partner 


above mediocrity ; but still he deserved more the charac 
man, than of a brilliant one. 
Hamilton, and bis own introduction to th 


ter of a thriving 
e Duke of Argyle, were, in 


fully as attentive to worldly connexion as to scientific inquiry, is proved 


ee ey -- 


sketch that the biographer could bave given. Bat Dr. Thomson must | 


character of Dr. Cullen before the reader. He must therefore excuse | 


comparative trifles. It is the genius of Cullen, and not the gossip re- | 


said to have laid the foundation of his future fame. Quitting London, | 
iu 1732 he resided with Capt. Cleland, in the parish of Shotts. About | 


of Argyle, the most influential nobleman in Scotland, anda promoter of 


whieh were, at that time, very ably conducted by Dr. Monroe, the elder 


It does not appear, that up to this period of his history, there was any | 
particular promise of future eminence in Cullen. In every thing be was | ber post until the House adjourned 


His father's connexion with the Dake of | condition of Earl D 


those days, quite sufficient to bring him into nvtice: and that he was 


i 
1 


| 





SuntmMary. 


On one oceasion recently, the Noble Earl invited thirty persoas to 
dinner, and when the guests arrived, they found the table laid out for 
only four, At another time he inviled six, and a dinner had been pre- 


| pared for thirty. About six months ego he dined at the house of Mr. 


R His Lordship left the table suddenly afier dinner, and it was 
thongbt that he had gone home,—a circumstance which surprized no per- 
son, as his eccentricities were well known At about eleven o'clock, 
the geutleman of the house bad occasion to go into his library, in which 
a fire had been kept, to fetch a book, forthe purpose of deciding a wager, 
and, to his suprise, he there tound the Earl asleep in a chair, before the 
fire. ‘“D—-—-,” said he, sharply. The Earl awakening, stared at him 
and said, “ Come, R. 1 wish you would go home, and the other fellows 
with you. You all know that 1 am an early man, and I want to goto 
bed.’-—'The Noble Lord inagined that he was in bis own bouse. 

Lord D—— was very eccentric when in office, and often astonished 
his under Secretaries by the directions which he gave ; but his despatches 
at that time gave no evidence of mental weakness. 


A Denouement !—At the Grand Dinner given at a certain great house, 
on Sunday last, toa Royal Duke, and the high Tories, just as they were 
about to sit down to table, a Trimmer and his Lady were announced. 
The momentary confusion is indiscribable! The Hlustrious Hostess 
suffered even more than her visitors. However, the evil was withouta 
remedy; and, therefore, the Lady and Gentleman were received with 
the best grace possible! We shall not attempt to describe the astonish- 





| ment of the intruders into the sanctum sanctorum, but content ourselves 


with stating that, by a mistake in the date of the card, they were invited 
to meet Whigs instead of Tories. The banquet to the former is to take 
place to-morrow.— Court Journal. 

Malibran has taken the name of her husband, and is singing in public 
as Madame de Beriot. It is singular enough that for some time previous 
to Mademoiselle Sontag’s union with the Comte de Rossi, it was also 
reported that this accomplished singer was privately married to Bériot— 
who is the most perfect violinist now living, of the school of Viotti. 


Sir James Campbell, of Ardkinglass, whose memoirs are just now at- 
tracting so much attention, was grandfather to the Hon. Mrs. Noston and 
Lady St. Maur. Itisa singular fact, that within little more thana 
twelvemonth three generations of the same family should have sent forth 
works fromthe same press: ‘The Memoirs” of Sir James; “ Carinell,” 
the novel of his daughter, Mrs. Sheridan; and ‘“‘ The Undying One,” the 
last poem of his granddaughter, Mrs. Norton. 


A separation has taken place between the widow of an eminent di- 
vine (of whose literary remains she became the editor, for the benefit of 
his children) and her second husband. [Mrs. Heber is the person here 
alluded to.] 

Minor Theatres.—Mr. E. L. Bulwer gave notice on Monday last, thaton 
Tharsday. May the 3st, he shall move for leave to bring ina biil to al- 
low the free performance of the Drama at the Minor Theatres 


By arecent decision of the Committee of Privileges in the House of 
Lords, the Earlof Shrewsbury has been confirmed in all his Irish ho- 
nours; and his Lordship is now Hereditary Lord High Steward of that 
Kingdom, Ear! of Waterford, and Premier Earl of Ireland. 


His Excellency Mr. Stratford Canning bas succeeded in his special 
mission to the Porte, the objectsof which were to obtain the Sultan's 
consent o the boundaries of Greece, and to the new King. 

Along and disastrous Walk.—We all know Matthew's Joke of the 
Chelsea pensioner, who could not move on when ordered by the police 
at the Lord Mayor's show, as his timber toe had got fixed in a water-plug ; 
bat that there is nothing which fancy cam imagine in the world, not sur- 
passed by reality, the following true narrative will shew. A poor fellow 
who recently suffered the amputation of a limb in St. George’s Hospital 
was turned out cured. Exhilarated by the open air after along confine- 
ment, he sought a public house, and, we are sorry to say, got very drunk , 
in which conditiog he left it to find bis way home. Unluckily for him, 
his wooden pin, like the pensioner’s, discovered an open hole in Pic- 
cadilly; but, unlike the pensioner, the drink made him suppose he could 
move on, notwithstanding. He accordingly performed a revolution 
with his other leg round the fixed point or pivot, and must have con- 
tinued at this work some time, for he imagined he had walked about five 
miles; till, alas for his perseverance! he was thrown down and broke 
his other limb. In this lamentable predicament he was picked up and 
reconveyed to the hospital, after an absence of less than twenty-four 
hours. 

Mr. Galt’s new tale entitled “ Stanley Buxton,” has been pronounced 
to be equal, in its hamorous illustrations of Scotch character, to his 
“ Annals of the Parish” and ‘ Ayrshire Legatees.” The incidents, how- 
ever, which characterise ‘‘ Stanley Buxton’’ take a wider range than the 
former works of the author, and develope the history of a young man, 
educated as a Peer of England, bot thrown by a singulartrain of circum- 
stances on his wits for subsistence. London is the chief scene of the 
story, and the reader is made acquainted with the trials and sufferings 





Don Pedro bas commenced his Regency with a very bold measure. 
By a decree issued at Terceira at the laiterend of March, he has abolish- 
ed all the tithes. The motive assigned for this step is the oppressive 
operation of the tithes apon agricultaral industry in Portagal. The 
real cause, however, is the support given by the Priesthood in Portugul 

|} to Don Miguel. : 


| During the early part of the week, telegraphic accounts of the health 


| thence forwarded by the Authorities to the French Ambassador, here. 
our Government, which bas eapressed a lively atixiety on the subject 

Yesterday no despatch arrived, from which it was inferred that no 
alteration had taken place. We understand that on one occasion a bul- 
| letin was received from Paris in less than twelve hours.—London Paper. 


| 





It is a singular fact that Goethe, although author of the wildest prose 
work (The Sorrows of Werter,) and the wildest poem (Faust,) of mo- 
| dern times, was a man of a sober and reflective turn of mind. His per- 
} sonal intercourse was chiefly characterised by plain sense, somewhat 

overbiassed by deference to the opinions of society. 
The Lord Chamberlsin of bis 
John Beaumont, Esq. Gentleme 
| ble Privy Chamber in Ordinar 
ton, R. N. deceased. 
pa . > 

r . he Earl of Mansfield’s speech on the second reading of the Reform 
-. in the House of Lords on Tuesday, was eminently distinguished for 
| its eloquence and good taste. This accomplished Nobleman seldom 
addresses their Lordships; but “ when he does speak,” observed a gen- 
tleman who was in the gallery on Tuesday, “he vividly reminds me of 


his great ancestor, whose brilliant talents were in his day the chief orna- 
ment of this House.” 





Majesty’s Household has appointed 
n Usher of his Majesty’s Most Honoura- 
y, in the room of Capt. Henry Jobn Hat- 





| The Countess of Glengall is one of the most resolute politicians of 
| the present day. Her Ladysbip bas regularly taken her place in that 
portion of the newly-erected gallery ia the House of Lords exclusively 
appropriated to the ~ Parliament of Ladies,” at an early hour each day 
during the discussion on the Reform Bill, and has never finally quitte d 


| Earl D—. As 





; » and as the circumstanes of his case are of a 
nature to forbid very confident hopes of his recovery. the motives which 


have hitherto restrained us from alluding to the suhiect are no longer of 
anyavail. It is not to be concealed that his 





| by whom they were immediately after their arrival communicated to | 


all our contemporaries have noticed the unhappy 


Lordship's eccentricities— 


through which a person must go, who, without friends, has to seek his 
fortune in the metropolis. The peculiar genius of Mr. Galt harmonises 
| admirably with the stern reality of the subject. 


Tye Army. 





| 


| 
| 


William Cullen was born at [amilton, on the 15th April, 1710. His of M. Casimir Perrier were transmitted every afternoon to Calais, and | The King has been pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood upon 


William Woods, Feq. Clarenceux King of Arms. 

War Office, April 13.—2 Regt. Life Gds. Quartermaster J. Wainwright 
| to be Adjt. with the rank of Cornet and Sub-Lt., v. Clark prom.—Cold- 
| stream Regt. Ft. Gds.: Lt.-Col. W. G. Cameron, from bh. p. unatt. to be 
| Capt. and Lt.-Col., v. Drummond, who exchs.—2 Regt. Ft.: Lt. J. G 
| S. Gilland to be Capt. without pur. v. Girdlestone, dec.; Ens. and Adjt. J. 
| Moore, to have the rank of Lt.; Ens. J. Stirling Lt. without pur. Gil- 
| land, prom.; Ens. J. Hf. Matthews, from h. p. anatt. to be Ens. v. Sterling 
| —6Gth Foot: To be Capts. without pur., Lt. J. T. Griffiths, v. Hogg, dec.: 
| Lt. P. Patterson, v. Everest, dec.—To be Lts.—E. W. F. Jekyll without 
| pur., v. Griffith; Ensign W. Maude by pur v. Jekyll, whose prom. by 

pur. has not taken place.—To be Ens: Ens. A Barry, from 14th Regt., 
| v. Grady, exch.: S. Richardson, Gent. without pur. v. Maude.—13th 
Ft.: Ens. J. Darlot to be Lt. without pur. v. Darlot, prom.—14th do: 
Ens. R. 8. Grady, from 6th Regt. to be Ens., v. Barry, exch.—28th do: 
| Lt. W. Russell, to be Adjt.,v. Wheeler, who resigns the Adjtcy. only. 
—39th do: Lt. A. E. Glynne, fromh.p. of the 44th Regt., to be Lt., repay- 
ing the diff. he rec. when he exch. to h. p.—46th do: Lt. A. O*Neil Lys. 
ter, from the 62d Ft., to be Lt. v. Day, exch.—5S€th do: Hon. E, G: 
Moncton to be Ens. without pur., v. Bentley prom. to the 55th Regt.— 
55th do: Lt. R. N. Boyes to be Capt. without pur. v. Nicholson, cec. ; 
Ens. F. J. Dixon, to be Lt. by pur., v. Krefting, rets.; Ens. A.C. D. 
Bentley, from the 50th Regt., to be Lt. without pur., v. Boyes, prom.— 
62d do: Lt. E. D. Day, from the 46th Foot to be Lt. v. Lyster, exeh.— 
74th do: Steff Asst. Surg. J. Wyer, to be Surg., v. Grant prom.—75th 
do: Lt. Gea. Sir J. Fuller, G.C.H. from the 96th Regt. to be Col., v 
Lt.-Gen. Dunlop, dec.—86th do: Capt R. Bemworth, from the h. p. of 
the 22d Lgt. Drags. to be Capt. v. Wolseley, exc. rec. diff —96 do.: Maj. 
Gen. Sir L. Smith K.C.B. to be Colonel, v. Fuller, app. to 75th Regt. 
Asst. Surg. W. HL. Fryer, from hb. p. Hosp. Staff, to be Asst. Surg. v. 
M‘Andrew, dec. 

Hospital Staff.—Sarg. C. Grant, from 74th Regt. to be Surg. to the 
Forces. v. Jemmett, dec. ; Asst. Surg. J. Fitzgerald, M.D. from 81st Regt 
to be Asst. Surg., v. Wallace, app. 15th. Regt . j 

Memoranda.—The date of Capt. Maclean’s promotion in the 20th 
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Ft. is the 25th Dec. 1830, and not Sth April 183), as formerly stated. | character and bearing from Sir Basil; a man who from the mere fact of | some way towards breaking the neck of his ties and fatteries ; 
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they were 
The names of the Ens. app. to the 85th Regt. on the 24th April 1825. are | being of low birth, looked coldly, though with a specious diffidence, | too gross even for the Fast.” 
T. M. M'N. Hawilton. Te Christian names of Ens. Briscoe, of the 66th | upon well-born and highly distinguished persons; one, who like Sir, “ Pardon me,” reptied the other“ poor Bearfoot had never tact enough 
Regt., are George Grattan. Arehby Macsyscophant, was aye “booing, booing, boving,” yet | to discover that; it was not given hum to see any more than one side of 


Dewsi : ; ail ; : int Major While be bowed, he sneered and from a habit of suspecting all, had | any question. You were ot Madras, | believe, when he arrived ft" 
on Gane Nieboiy aly cat Pmmmtns ter Ore learned to think that he was himself sus ected. In the more act of “1 was, and be was a standing jest among us for some time, though 
the island of Mauritius and its dependencies. bowing be was likely to be out-done by Winterton, whom he imme- we discovered at ast, that be was malignant and treacherous as a tiger. 

Foreign Office, May 4.—The King has been graciously pleased to ap | diately regarded with jealousy, because i (the first place he was of an | We hada good deal of leisure, and some five or six ased to enter into a 
yrove of Mr. Heary Minasi, as Consul-Geuera! in the United Kingcom vld family, and secondly, because it was in compliance with a request, combination, to make the creature contradict himself twenty times a 
ve phn ‘Britaia pr Ireland, for nis Majesty the King of the Two | Which from the quarter it came, might almost be considered a command, | day. Lord Goydon, poor fellow! would meet bim with—‘ Good mor- 
Sicilies ’ _ that he was now under his protection; and his mean sinall mind ima-, row, Bearfoot; I thiek we shall have rain to-day.’—* Your lordship is 

War- Office, May 4.—2d Regt. of Life Gds.: Cor. and Sab-Lt. Peter | Gee that there must be some peculiar reason for Sir Basil's request, alw ays ag gle ashing deference, I had just formed the ae 
Blackburn to be Lt. by par., v. Sir H. Webb, who rets.; G. F. Duckett, |) ** 4Y not provide for bim in his own department!" said he to his wife, | opinion ay p } ordship will avoid cold,” At the meat turn the 

ent. to be Cor. and Sub-Lt. by pur., v Blackburn.—Ist Regt. of Drag. | there must be a motive for it; doubtless he wishes to gain more inti- colonel would ¢ sclaim— Ah, Jearfoot another of our seorching days; 
Gd : Lt. T Dame to be Capt. b war. ¥. Reed who rets.; Cor. T. Tod | ™#!e information as to my proceedings.’ | we shall be cinders soon,’— Calcined, colonel, ealeined; I never saw 
-- os Lt. hn ane. 2, eme ve hen wt gent to be Cor. by pur.,v.). Very likely,” replied the lady; “or, perhaps, Lady Monkton Bear. such indications of heat; my dearsir, you ought not to venture out with- 
T d.—4th ‘Drag. Gds: Lt. Hon W. Vaughan to be Capt. by par., v. | Se thinks by this means to make herself acquainted with my principles out an umbrella acd 
Shaw who rets; Cor. J. 8. Lyon to be Lt. by pur., v. Vaughan; F. | ° ecouomy.” : “* Bearfoot!’ Collingwood would exclaim, with a grave countenance, 
P, Jones, gent Po ge eorty en pur. v. Lyon.—9th Regt. of Light Drags: |.” Psha!” retorted the husband, ‘ your ideas revolve round one sub: | I fear we shall have « change of administration—they are not content 
Lt E rag eee te te ‘Capt. by par., v. Vesey who rets.; Cor. F. | Jeet and one only ” forgetting that his owa were precisely of the same | in Old Sogene with the Way affairs are managed, nor, to tell you the 
G -" te he Lt. by pur, v. Trower; T. P. Whaliey geut. to be Cor. nature. How often in domestic life does the husband reproach the wife (rath, am t over well satisfied, é' 

“+ Gen 6 a6th Light Drags.: Cor. T. F. Meik to be Lt by | fo" the very errors which he implanted, without reflecting what the fruits, ‘** Who bas so much penetration as you, my dear Sir}—(for Colling- 
by ne t a in the 2d Weat 1 Re: t : M. Clerk ent to be | Would be. wood was high in office)—T only wish that there were such ME H—( with 
petns .. mam fieik. 26th Reet. of Foot: r T Braschhes os tobe Winterton Bearfoot, had he posgessed a litte more wisdom, might emphasis)— as I could name, near the throne, and then, indeed, we should 
En, x4 tor re rom in the 39h regt.—38th Do.: D. O'Con- have overcome much prejudice, but as it was, he appeared (at least so be once more a great nation,’ 

9 y “ee oe“ why er on Snadion ald . sine wa the 39th reget.— | D's Superior thought) intent on foiling him with his own weapons. Did **Ab, Winterton, is that you?’ Sir Thomas Greville would say, slap- 
30th — E; aa Mecdonaid Sesion the ‘Sth rest. te be t4. & = a great man enter the office, Winterton out-Heroded Herod in bis atten. ping him on the shoulder, with avigoar which would throw the gene- 
Vv O’Cousell whe rets.; Ens. W. F P. Witesn, fGen the 26th hr to tious, Who was ever half so obsequious! Who ever listened to the rality of men into undisguised passion at such a familiarity, ‘have you 


: . ‘ ‘ : a worse thaa oothings which fell from (titled lips, with so inclined abody— | heard the news, my boy—our friends in the administration over the 
> a m «7 M eee eet artes so intent an ear—so homage-like a sa te ’ Who laughed and con-| water, are Grm—firm in their seats; besides all ramour of change has 
ae te ent. to be 2d Lt. by oie. v. 5. B. Hartwell who rets. “~ "| tinaally applauded the stale jests and antiquated “ Joes,” of anexpect. passed’ and [ am sure you are delighted at it,’ 
‘2d WwW PR gt. Lt. C rr iton, from the 14th Let. Drags. to be Capt. | *" governor, with a tenth of the zeal and earnestuess of Winterton “* Undoubtedly, my dear Sir Thomas—I am delighted—perfeetly so. 
cd v Ridd “who rets aie jlon Regt. Lt. F “A M win to be adjt. | Bearfoot! , Ab! you always said bow it would be--from first to last! yhat would 
WY Seat aioey ih — - th adjte only S aeokam wiaeds Wa J) © The fellow leaves me nothing 0 do in the way of compliment,” | not give for your powers of discernment” 
¥ Soavetaciieet R aeenellld the sé Regt. to be Maj. in the army | said bis uncle's friend (I suppose I may use the cant term for the occa “ We have often,” coutinued Colonel Guildford, “ jested, asl have 


° | sion) to his listening mate, one night after the departure of a dinner par- said, on the mean, sycophantish habitsof this youth; but on the might 
THE SYCOPHANT ty, in whieh the young official of uecessity was included : “did you not | of the day when the above conversations took place, Bearfoot joined our 

icc sy ae ' | notice the compliment be paid to Lord Latemup? who is not only a party, we were, as gentlemen generally are, after dinner, more merry 
Bearfoot Hall, Jan. 1B—. | gourmé, but a gourmand : he was helped twice—yes, firice to soup, and | than wise—and at supper managed to recapitulate our morning 
the second time that he called for turbot, asked particularly for the fins, dialogues 


My Dean Brotner.—You were certainly very considerate in offer- 


ing to provide for one of my boys in your own line; you meant it kindly, | Winterton was so extraordinarily attentive to his wants, that at last his “*Come,’ said Collingwood, laughing, * you and L, Bearfoot, will 
I know, and I thank you. And yet I think I should hardly have intraded | lordship said, ‘Sir, you make no dinner.’— Your pardon, my lord,’ | take a glass of this fine claret together, to the change we tatked of this 
my second son, Winterton, on your protection, were it not that be has | returned the popinjay, ‘L leave that for my superiors—but too happy morning.’ 
already manifested in so many various ways the disposition of a courtier, | to be enabled to w ait on those whose rank and talent command so much Winterton bit histip and coloured; but ansious to avoid the subject, 
that, faith, I suspect he can never be an honest man, | respect.’ ” filled » bumper immediately 

You see, brother, | am unchanged; the worthy representative of | And bow did it take?” inquired his lady. “* What change isthet!’ inquired Sir Thomas, who of course was in 
those (with one exception) unbaroneted Bears, who, eversince the days) «Paith, not at all—Eatemup’s a fool—yet the bait was too large for | the seeret, ‘change of love—his Winterton been again fickle 1’ 
of the fifth Henry, have been ready and willing to show aud use their | even him to swallow—he never, during the whole dinner, asked him to “*No, wo, no!’ vociferated Collingwood,— it w the change, the 
tusks. My other son is achipof the old block; but Winterton resem- | take wine!’ , 


. ‘ “ , happy change, that either is to, or has taken place in our English 
bles you in person as well as in mind: and | never witness the graceful “He made himself quite ridiculous by his sweet attentions to the administration. 
bow which he makes when Lord C. pays us a visit, without thinking of : 


. } ‘ j Indies Lycett,” proceeded his wife; ‘he praised the beauty of Lady “+ Winterton Bearfoot will never lift class in such a cause,’ replied the 
the congee with whieh you never failed to salute the provost at Cam- | Jane's mahogony complexion, and eulogized Lady Emily's figure, w hich | other; he is a good man and trae—true lipped and true hearted. Why, 
bridge ; while your artless elder brother paid his respect so awkwardly, | every body knows is padded.”’ : ; it was only this morning that he assured me he was perfectly delighted 
that he excited the ridicule, and he used to fancy, the contempt of pro- } « { wish the devil had him,” exclaimed the husband, at the stability of our affairs, and congratulated me on my powers of 


fessors and student. Well! in this old weather-beaten hall, I will ven- 


: And “ the little situation in the colonies’ was procured; and the | discernment.’ 
ture to assert that Ihave been as happy as you, with the smiles of your 


~ . > ; : youth shipped off, to the secret gratification of both parties concerned “*P'll not believe it,’ retorted Collingwood, “it was my penetration 
king (God bless him) beaming on you, and the applause of a parcel of | jp his departure. His uncle addressed the following epistle to his bro- | he complimented, and who can compliment so well.’ 
sycophants ringing in your ears. — ther, when Winterton went down previousto his departure,to take! ‘The jest was carried on good-humouredly and gloriously, as we 
When Winterton has been with you a few months, perhaps you will | jeave of his family. called it, and the sycophant was, even in our estimation, suficiently 
be able to write and tell me if he islikely to makea figure in your world hit My dear Brother,—Winterton has now been not only with me, but | mortified. ‘The next morning his siniles, to our astonishment, were as 


If he isto go to the devil, it is easier travelling a road embedded with | jn the Colonial Office, as you are aware, some months since, and it is| bland as ever; but in the course of amonth or so, Collingwood was 
golden sand, than one covered with paving stones; and I should like my | with regret T assure you, 


af > he is anfit for our courtier-like existence—will | very coolly received atthe government house, For thie there was no 
boy to make the best of it, at allevents. I erhaps you may be able to | you believe it, brother Harold—he bows too much! 


come down to us some time during the shooiing season ; = wili hardly | tion to which he is appointed is in every way advantageous, and as be | great, the intermitting fever of inconsistency. ‘The same change, how- 
know the girls, they are so much improved. My dear Basil, - - 


- , ‘ by a | will of course explain all matters connected with it to you, [will say no | ever, was perceptible towards Sir Thomas Greville, and allof our party, 
io o the might Hon Your affectionate brother, | more on the subject. He is likely to make more gold in India than in| on that evening, with the exception of Bearfoot, who had certainly bow 
Sir Basil Monkton Bearfoot Hanos D Branvoor. } England—and as that was one of the principal, if [ remember rightly, of | ed himself into the good graces of the governor's lady at last. Many 

The baronet to whom this note was addressed, received it about two J 


However, the situa-| apparent way of accounting, and we altributed it to the caprices of the 


. . : J ressca, your desires for him, Lam glad there is a prospect of its fulfilment | other cireumstances roused our suspicions, add at last we received infor- 
o'clock on the afternoon ofa Winter's day, in his library—a small and si- ‘* Your's my dear brother, as ever, “Bp. M. B.” mation that the villain had absolutely forged some letters, written others 
lent room, where no light was adinitted except through a painted oriel| “To Harold Barefoot, Esq., Bearfoot Hall.” (anonymously, of course), and moved beaven and earth, to be revenged 


window, opening into St. James's park. A servant in a rich livery pre- | 
sented it to him, upon a chased gold salver, and then stood back, evi- 
dently waiting to deliver a message. 
the letter, looked up. 

“ The young geatleman who brought that letter, sir?” — 

“Let him be shewn an apertenens i he ismy nephew.” 

Sir Basil Monkton Bearfoot was a slight and worn-looking man of, it 
might be forty or even fifty, for care had suffered no traces but its own 
to remain on his aristocratic features; his mouth when in repose was | 
firm and severe, but when he smiled, there was something so ineffably | 
sweet in its character, that you forgot the statesinan, and leoked only | 
upon a kied and benevolent friend. His forehead was high and expau- | 
sive, and the eyes which sheltered beneath his very shaggy and rugged | 
brows, were quick and even restless in action and expression. He read | 
over his brother's letter without betraying any emotion, at least, none | 
that would have excited the attention of an ordinary observer. Again 
he cast his eye upon the opening paragraph, and commented thus upon 
the epistle, leaning back in the chaise-longue, and placing his feet on a 
small ottoman that stood directly before the fire:— 

“What clods we are at best,” he continued, after a moment’s pause, 
‘marry ! this brother of mine cannot see the difference between a cour- | 
tier and a sycophant—between a man who, inspired by the glorious rays 


| “ Bows too much,”’ repeated Harold Bearfoot, of Bearfoot Hall, ten | for our jest He had blackened usin a most horrid degree, and when 
p . | times at the very least, and with every intonation of voice that itis pos-| it was all discovered bis excelleney’s coldness was fully explained. 
Sir Basil, after casting hiseye over | sible to imagine. “How the devil can that be—these courtiers grow | Bearfoot’s scheme was more characterised by cunning than wisdom ; but 
| more incomprehensible than ever. India! [should like bim to return | as we were talking of our meditated punishment for his trangre ssions, 
governor-general at the very least—if it were only to spite Lis uncle. | and of their probable result, the news burst upon us, like a thunder- 
The case is clear--clear as noon-day—be was jealous of the boy—that | cloud, that Winterton, the lying, the sycophantish Winterton Benrfoot, 
is the simple fact—Ohb! it is clear—quite. Well—rn open field and fair | had absolutely stolen a march upon the governor, and clandestinely mar- 
play, and my life on’t he'll be a ———"' but before the old gentleman | ried the youngest and most lovely of his daughters; we pitied the girl, 
could exactly determine what he should be—he was sound asleep (it | and we sympathived most truly with her parents, and well we might, for 
was after dinner) in his comfortably cushioned chair. it nearly broke the old man’s heart, He saw the perfeet and utter un- 

Winterton’s sisters were soon busied in the clipping and cutfing of | worthiness of the man she was united to, as anu officer and a gentleman 
linen, calico, muslin, and the necessary equipments for India; his kind, | he could not acknowledge a branded lier, and his feelings aso father had 
good-natured mother, the very personification of Lady Bountiful, stowed been most deeply outraged by the dupheity she had been indaced to prac- 
chests of conserves, and hordes of tongues, bams, and pickles, away for | tise. ‘They were obliged to leave the country without money and with- 
his use, enough to stock an Indiaman; while bis father rang asueces. out pardon; bat we heard that the governor procured him some small 
sion of changes on Sir Basil’s jealousy, the governor-generalship of In-| situation in the West India Islands. | have known nothing of him since ; 
dia, and the respectability (for that was his favourite phrase) of the | bat his salutation tells me he ie unreformed.” ° 
| Bearfoots I must now pass over a few additional months, and then introduce my 

“ God bless you, my dear boy! do not forget to wear your flannels | readers to a very miserable room, in the neighbourhoodof Kennington 
on board ship,” sobbed the tender and kind mother. The sisters wept | —a little attic of one of those new papertike houses, where the wind 
also; not that Winterton was beloved by any of them, for sycophants, | displaces the cement intended to unite the mixture of course clay de- 
’ at home, are always selfish, making up for their out-of-door suavity, by nominated, in builder's terms, “close burnt brick.’ A man in soiled 
of God's own luminary, soars upwards, and upwards, and upwards, until | in-door austerity. But the idea of parting, even with the dog that wor- | and worn-out garments was arranging the remains of what bad been fine 
with steady eye and well-potsed wing he looks on earth's greatest as the | ries, excites, for the moment, something approachingto regret. Besides, | and abundant hair, ata three-cornered bit of looking-giass, which rested 
mere instruments of his «awerrion:—he cannot see the difference be- | it was right to be sorrowful, and their tears were mixed with certain ten- | against the crenking window-frame, his features were ghastly and atte 
tween such a being as this, and the moping, mowing owl that feeds on | der memoranda, as they pressed cheek to cheek in the great hall. | nuated, and alow, wheezing cough, interrupted io a most painful man 
mice, worships the moon, and pays homage to all that have better eyes | “ Winterton, you will not surely forget the cornelean.” ‘ Winterton, | ner the dinlogue he was carrying on, with a slight and elegantly formed 
than itself; both are rapacious, and so, according to his theory, both | the carved fan.” “Oh. brother’ you surely will remember the ivory | woman, whose beanty had been evidently destroyed both by want and 
must be the same. I must see the youth, however, and shall soon see | work-box.” “Winterton,” sobbed forth Jalia, the youngest, and con- | sorrow; but little fire crouched amid the three rusty bers which served 
through him, I suspect, or, despite his likeness to his uncle he is no son | sequently the most natural of the family, as she climbed up his knees, | as a grate, yet a girl of about thirteen was endeavouring to heat an iron 
of my good brother of Bearfoot Hall.” | and circled her little arms round his neck—“ dear Winterton, come back | over its embers, with the evident intention of ironing a yellowish shirt- 
- : ; soon, and bring me my parrot.” His father had made his adieus in what | collar, and still more yellow neckeloth, ou one end of a naples Wlanket, 
uncle’s presence, and inclined his body, wnich was long and jean, so | was called—certainly without any reason—the librery; but as his in-| which had been half drawn off the wretched bed for the purpose ; 
completely after the fashion of a falling tower, that be had established structions were perfectly disregarded by his son, and not likely to be of} a boy, of, perhaps five, with the restlessness of childhood, was en- 
himself for some moments on the corner of a high-backed chair, before | mach use to any one, there is no necessity, that I know of, for repeating | deavouring to catch those cold, blue-looking flies, thet buzz so inces- 
Sir Basil could regard or observe the expression of his sharp, keen fea- | them here. One thing is certain—that when Mrs. Bearfoot entered the santly in deserted windows, robbing even the ambushed spiders of their 
tures. It was, in truth, one of those faces which, even in age, it is pain- | room, more than an hour after her son's departure, she saw that her hus- prey. 
ful enough to look upon, because it tells of suspicion and mistrust: but | band’s forehead still leaned against the window, and that hiseye was| “ How can I get it out, love?" said the woman, in a gentle, expostu- 
in youth—when we love the open brow, the clear calm eye, that reflects | fixed upon the long, unbroken line of avenue, which the shadows of | lating tone; “it was my last resource, God knows, to pledge it, andl 
the purity of heaven, and brightens with the beams of truth—it is sad, I evening were rendering every instant more indistinct. “ What does it) would not bave teken it but to procure them food.” 
say, to see the features in the spring of life, worn, and contracted, and signify, after all, Bess?” he murmured, drawing his hand with no gentle Tt must be had, for all that—itis the only thing I can wear—it hides 
gangreened with that loathsome suspicion which narrows the eye, fur- | motion across his eyes: “ there is no doubt of his returning governor. all defects; and, indeed, I have every reason to believe that I shall be 
rows the cheek, and teaches the mouth to smile in such a sort, that you | general, at the very ‘least able to obtain this situation at last.” 
would rather it never smiled at all. Years passed on; Sir Basil Monkton Bearfoot had paid the debt of; The woman shook her bead. 
nature, after suffering (like most public men, who deserve well of their| “ Between both our connections—they do not know the absolute state 
: m J ‘ ae country) much unmerited calumny and reproach: and bis brother, also, | of starvation we are in—bat I must have the cloak.” 

It is true that the aspirant’s smile was insidious, but not sufficiently £0 | slept the everlasting sleep in the tomb of his fathers; the elder girls were! “ Winterton,” replied she, solemnly, “even my ring—my wedding 
to deceive the initiated ; and his eagerness to appear what he was not, | either married, or old maids; and if Julia had not received her parrot, | ring, is gone—of all my jewels not a stone, not a pearl remains. We 
led Hye yore . the world’s ways to believe that he was even more | she made up the loss, by becoming, like most other women, a parrot her- | have hardly wherewith to cover our worn limbs—and the chain—” 
weak than wicked. 4 


Winterton Bearfoot bowed in so obsequeous a manner on entering his 


It requires mvch more talent than people are in general aware of, to 
form a respectable rascal. 


cf F Lov jself. The eldest son of the Bearfoots bade fair to perpetaate the lack. “ Ay, woman-like, mourn over your baubles,” he replied er 
‘I like our cousin so much,” said the baronet’s youngest daughter (he | wit of bis father, and was, to speak in homely phrase, adosing, smoking, “Then why not leave us to starve, and go at once home to your lady 
unfortunately had no sons), climbing on his knee, after Winterton had | club-going, English ‘squire, with less money, and more necessities, than mother.” 7 
been domesticated about six weeks in the family; “he is so attentive to | had ever fallen to the share of his progenitors. The patient wife looked at her daughter, whose tears were fast cool- 
Emma, and has presented hersuch a sweet ring with a heart’s-ease upon wy | 


It was ona fine and cheerful day, that a group of military-looking men | ing the iron she had heated, and snatching her boy to her bosom, replied 
were assembled under the piazzas of the United Service Club, discussing only with a burst of tearf to her husband's brutal taunt, ‘ 
the most current topics of conversation, and passing jests and remarks Somewhat softened, he continued : “ Forgive me, Anna—but there is 
on the pedestrians who sauntered up and down Pall-Mall, or loitered to | your father’s picture—the miniature—I am sure neither of us Lave any 
questing that he would provide for | gaze on the engraved glories which grace the windows of ‘“ Moon,| reason to cherish that. You could pledge it, and redeem my cloak. 


: f tal ¢ quaintly adding, that he had no par- Boys, and Graves.” “Surely I know that face,” said Major Matton to | Something tells me that my appear! of to-day will be successful.” 
ticular desire to settle him in “ the home department,” bat would oblige 


it, and a pretty motto.” “Indeed,” was papa’s answer. And Sir Basil, 
whose observations had presented him no inclination to bestow his eldest 
daughter upon his second nephew, without farther comment, sat down, | 
and wrote toa brother minister, re: 
Winterton in the Colonial Office: 


cula : his friend, Colonel Guildford; “1 eannot be deceived: and vet, if so, After a moment's pause she arose, and unfastening an old red leather 
his friend in return, when he had a relative to dispose of :—thus was bis he is strangely altered.” The gentleman who elicited this observation, | case, placed the little picture in her husband's band. 
first promotion marred by his want of honest wisdom | seeing that be had caught the eye of two of the party, stopped, looked | «© You sorely do not expect me to go ton pawoproker’s 1” he exclaim- 
Cunning said, “flirt with and secure the daughter—the eldest daugh- | up with a sinile, any thing but pleasing, and bowed twice, in so lowly a | ed, his habitual selfishness returning immediately. 
ter, while you flatter the father and mother.”—* Do not flirt,” quot | manner, that even in these days of nods and abruptness his salutation at-| “‘ Winterton, I cannot take this there,” 
isdom, “steady your eve and nerve your hand to one great purpose, | tracted the attention of several of the ordinary passengers; the greeting “ Then she can,” he said. 
and suffer nothing to interfere with the,.””"—*« Bat if I marry the daugh- | was acknowledged with so marked a coldness, that the person went on “What! send my child to such a place ’” 
ter,” replied Cunning—“ You will starve,” said Wiedom. Bet Cunning | bis way, not, however, without repeating the bow, as if it had met with “You are much more careful of her than of me,’ was the sneering 
laughed—not outwardly, but inwardly—and the tender token was be-| the warmest reception. reply 
stowed; and the baronet, taking Wisdom for his monitor, got rid of his “If a masked and draped figure were to rise ont of the waves, and sa- She again took up the miniature, and with the manner of one who has 
nephew in the course of the following week, considerately placing him | lute me after that fashion, I could swear to it.”’ | nothing more dear to part with, descended the creaking stairs. 
in a boarding-house, to be near the situation be had proc ured. The “And so could 1,” rer lie d his friend: “ nothing can change that man Winterton Barefoot is already recognized and it only remains to ac 
head of the departa - : 


TY } » . . ‘ 
ment where be was now drafted, was of a different | One would have thought that his Indian experience would have gone} company him, enveloped in his cloak, to the dwelling of the great man 
















































































































































































6 Ce Albion. 











June 9, 


—- - 4 oe ten ry ; stic ' questi ight arise as to what r i i 
‘ ortunity, as much as! plishments, and writing articles on our foreign and domestic policy for ques ion migh arise as can properly and fairly be considered as 
pon en bd expected, perneht. because of his impx y the Infernal Review, a periodical of great merit, yet somewhat given to | the mr of ro 4 bill. It might have been a subject of much consi- 
After many hours waiting he was more bitter! disappointed than | pufing—a practice, to be sare, ia our warm climate. not £0 much to be varie gt Be. " oy, of much ergument; but I frankly state to 
ever, and his burried step and hectic cheek evinced the contending feel-| condemned. I succeeded in establishing a Geological Society, and de | your Lo $ + pho aving, the motion for the seeond reading of this 
ings of his mean, but yet human bosom. His family had long east him livered a lecture on the properties of sulphur and bitamen, w hich made | bill, attende overeat to the progress of the debate, I am bound in can- 
off as unwortty to bear his name—friends '—the sycophant, te slanderer,| a prodigions sensation; and the Roya Satanic University were so} dour 7) state, t ~ a that those Noble Lords who voted for the 
had none—even she, who, “ in evil report and good report,” had follow-| pleased with ii, that they immediateiy created me an LL.D., whieb socoe 8 Se eeel of the biil, intended thereby to establish the prin- 
ed—and watched—and waited—she, the high born and the beautiful, | means learning-loving dertl. But from my academic honour I was hasti- | ciple of en ranchisement, (hear, hear, } the principle of disfranchisement, 
who in the fulness of her unworldly feelings bad bestowed her pure, her | ly summoned by a fetter from the prime minister, requesting my imme- and that of the ar of the right of voting. 1 am bound to state 
oung affections, on one so unworthy the treasure—sie, hie felt—he knew | diate presence at court. With all the ardour of a loyal subject, J | that to your Lords ips pe admit it oan and fairly ; and in the considera- 
hata could not bat scorn him; his children~his own flesh and blood— hastened to obey the command. My gracious sovereign, w ith that ur- | tion of this question in the committee, shall act uniformly and constant- 
they loathed—despised him—their father! They clung to their mother| banity which none know so well bow to assume welcomed me to his ly upon that assumption. My Lords, although you have, by deciding 
with even more than the eweet confidence of childhood, for they knew | presence, and shortly afterwards withdrew with me into the council- | upon the second reading of the bill, acknowledged the principles I have 
that if she would abandon them, her mother would receive her to her| chamber. There I met the officers of state, the hereditary legislators, stated, it ie equally clear that yr have notin the slightest degree better- 
bosom, and she would be rich—beloved as ever and the judges, engaged in some serious and important debate. W ben ed us as to the extent to which those principles are to be carried. We 
Some--many, perhaps, of the good feelings which are always inherent | his Majesty entered, all was attention and respect. Introducing meina)| come therefore to the consideration of enfranchisement, of disfranchise- 
with the bad in every bosom, however their cultivation may be neglect. most flattering manner to the assembled conclave, he addresses them ment, end ot the importany question, with respect to the extension of 
ed, struggled within him, and be leant for a moment against 4 tree in St. | thas: erin: ; elective Canettion, — free, unfettered, and uMaunted by your de- 
James's Park, perhaps from a wish to arrange his ideas. As he pressed “My Imps and Devils,—Having seen the most convincing proofs of | cision. Spee 3ut your Lordships will allow hey to state, that after 
his forehead against the rugged bark, two persons passing, stopped, | the attachment of our friens! and cousin Mephistophiles to our person, | all that jas passed on ‘ae important subject in the different debates of 
and exclaimed, at the same moment, “ Winterton Bearfoot '’ ‘These | and having received from him great and importent services, we have Parliament,—after all that has passed out of doors on the subject,—look- 
rsons were Collingwood and Colonel Guildford ! thought it necessary to reward his fidelity to our crown by creating him | ing to the present state ot the country and its expectations with respect 
He looked at them, and the expression aod brightness of his eyes, a prince of the empire and privy counsellor of state; and as we bave to the result of this proceeding,—I am bound to state, that after the best 
blazing like torches in a charne!-house, rivetted both gentlemen to the | lately obtained such testimony of the excellent understanding existing | consideration I have been able to give to this most important question, 


== 


spot. At first he attempted to salute them, but the effort was made in | between our allies in England gnd ourselves, we, in addition to the ho- | and after consulting much with others upon it, 1 am not indisposed, nor 
vain | nours already granted, appoint him our ambassador extraordinary to the | do] believe those with whom I act on this occasion will be indisposed, 
“ Ah!—you witnessed my disgrace, and the devil sent you here to | court of London.” | to present to your consideration some alterations, which, if they should 


see my misery. Disappointed—louthed—starving—wife—children—all | Overpowered by the excess of my gratitude for this munificent act of | be adopted by your Lordships, will ultimately be of such a character as 
starving. Well—let it be so.” A horrid change passed over his coun- | the royal bounty, I knelt down at his Majesty's feet and kissed the king’s to satisly, I will not say the Radical Reformers of the country, but all 
tenance, and as his hand, which was before extended towards them, fell| hand. He raised me gently, and [ was immediately installed into my | the intelligent Reformers; and without going into details at present, I 


helplessly towards the earth, he added, in alow and faltering voice, new dignities. : : ; | think when they -_ stated they Ww = pen 3 the Noble Lorde themselves 
“and as you called me the sycophant, why, you may call that the syco- I saw nothing during my journey worthy of notice, except the comet ; | from whom t nis bi originated. He cone juded by moving to postpone 
nt'sgrare.”’ hut as that has already been sufficiently described, 1 need not mention it | this clase, (the clause to which Earl Grey’s motion had reference, ) till 

They were his Inst words—he would have fallen on the earth, but bere. London's a fine place; it is much altered since I was here | they had agreed upon the amount of enfranchisement. 
Collingwood caught him in his arms—a quantity of blood rushed from | last with my old friend St. Dunstan. The devil is evidently patronised | A lond debate ensued, in which the Lord Chancelior, Lord Harrowby, 
his mouth—his face for a moment was crimson as the gore itself, and by the people; for [ beheld the walls covered with announcements of ; Lord Bexley, the Earl ot Radnor, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Hol- 
then it faded almost as quickly, into the cold and pallid hue of death. forthcoming plays, under the titles of “ Dominique, or It is the Devil,” | land, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Ellenborough, | Lord Wharneliffe, 
. “ Fra Diavolo,” “ Robert the Devil,” ‘‘ The Fiend Father,” and several | the Earl of Harewood, Earl Grey, andthe Earl of Carnarvon took a 

—_— others. I was well aware that mankind had long been in the habit of | part. 


" » cd came —_ y meow — a Haying the devil, Lat was not previously aware that they playedthe| Lord HOLLAND said, the effect of the Lord (Lyndhurst’s) argument 
Ww ALKS ABO I I ow N BY rHE DEV IL, IN OG! vevil with the drama. ¥ catered booksellers, to see some new publi- | Was to prevent any disfranchisement ; and he had no doubt eet the 


Pickep up Sean THe Crater or Moust Srromrot. cations, and was shewn “The Devil’s Walk,” “The Devil's Visit,” greater number of those who were for postponing the clause, did so, be- 
xo. 1 “The Devil in Search of a Wife,” “Satan, a Poem,” and many others | cause they either tnought they would thereby get rid of disfranchise- 

Th . . . . . . r 2 
Memoranda on Men and Things. | bearing similartitles. The literature I considered at a devilish low ebb; | ment, or maim and mutilate the Bill. They had not certainly avowed 


One half of the world is ignorant of what the other is doing. Ay, but I could not help laughing at the illustrations. Had the b rokseller | that to be their intention, but that such was the secret of their heart, and 
three parts of mankind have but little knowledge of the proceedings of imagined that the very respectable gentleman to whom he was shewing | that they were going a right way about it, there could be no doubt. 
the other quarter. With all the organ of inquisitiveness so largely de- | the books was the original of those designs, I question much whether he | (Hear, hear, hear.] That was clearly the effect and tendency of the 
veloped in the human race, and with all the societies for the diffusion of | would have exhibited, for any length of time, either his goods or himself. | present motion, and although he would acquit Noble Lords of endea- 
useful knowledge which have been established from London to Loo-| | am now, for the present. “a young man about town.” frequenting | vouring to defeat the Bill by any underhanded or dirty way, still he de- 
Choo, society isin a lamentable state of ignorance with regard to the | the best company, and enjoying all the pleasures of the fashionable clared that, dirty or clean, that was the effeet of the motion, and there- 
real state of things going on around them. People imagine that they | wortd. As I can transform myself into what shape! please, and become | fore he should give it his most decided opposition. 
are wise, that they know the secrets of their neighbours, that they have | invisible when it suits my purpose, I have the best opportunity of judg- The Duke o ‘ NEWCASTLE said he had been of opinion from the 
fathomed the mystery which bas produced certain effects; but, generally ing of men and things; all is open to me, from the king’s chamber to | first, that the Bill w ould not only be defeated, but that his Majesty's Mi- 
apenking, they know nothing, or, at the most, eo little as not to be worth | the beggar's cell. The fruit of my observations on the proceedings | nisters would consider it useless to press it. 
mentioning. {fam fully aware, that plausible deductions may be drawn | around will be developed in some future papers, of w hich this is but the | Lord ELLENRBOROUGH gave notice that immediately on the carry- 
from close observation; but things are not as they seem, and general ob- | introduction. MernisTopuices. ing of his Learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst’s) motion, he would move 
servers look at the truth through a perverted medium. Most people en- | as an amendment tothe next tess, the names of the large towns which 
deavour to appear amiabl.; in fact, from a superficial acquaintance with | in his opinion ought to be enfranchised. There was nothing insidious 
the world, pe would really imagine it was peopled by a race of philan- | Linperial Parliament, in his Noble and Learned Friend’s amendment, forit would sileat whet 
thropists. ‘There is so _ of the greatest ay nam a so —_ = ver epee ee a ot 7 to get. ie . 
of the equal distribution of property ; so many Useful Knowledge, Tem- | _ n TepTE ps 1 .prr earl GREY remarked that it had been said this amendment was of an 
saunas. Prevention of Cruelty, Tdentiades of Vice, Philanthropic, | DEFEAT OF MINIS ERS ON THE REI ORM BILL. | innocent nature ; but in his opinion if ever there was an amendment cal- 
and Humane Societies; so much charity, s0 much friendship, so much An “ Express Edition” of the London Sun, dated 12 0’clock on the | culated to defeat a measure, it was the one now under consideration. If 
religion ;—subscriptions are entered into, donations given, and legacies | night of the 7th, contains the proceedings of the House of Lords up to | it was carried, he considered it must be nearly fatal to the bill. He was 
left, for the most benevolent purposes. Should an ancient church be-| the hour of adjournment. They resulted, as will be seen below, in the | pledged by his conscientious conviction, no less than by his word in 
come wusafe and ruinous, a meeting is called, speeches are made, and in | defeat of Ministers, on the Reform Bill, by a Majority of 35. Although | that house, to the principles of the bill. The principles to which he was 
due course of time the building is restored to all its former beauty; should | the defeat was on an amendment proposed by Ministers, it appears to | pledged were disfranchisement, enfranchisement, and the extension of 
some distant part of the world be visited by any unforeseen calamity, avast | have been considered decisive of the fate of the Bill, unless resort | the qualification. In the two first he might allow alterations, but he 
number of people dine together, and consider the best means of afford- | should be had to a creation of Peers. Accordingly, says the Sun, “it| could not consent to the diminution of boroughs in the bill. To the last, 
ing effectual relief to the sufferers. Mumanity is universal. Yet, in| seemed to be the opinion of several Peers in the House, that an Extraor-| on the qualification, he was most deeply pledged, not only by word, but 
spite of knowledge, Lord —— does not know schedule A from schedule | dinary Gazette containing a list of Sicty New Peers, would appear on} by his conscience, and in that he could not allow any alteration 
nf 


though a Temperance society has been established, people prefer the Wednesday.” May 9th, the further discussions of the Bill having been| whatever. It would be found by taking the £10 franchise, government 





gin-shop tothe pump; though laws have been made for the prevention | postponed till Thursday, at the request of Ministers. We subjoin a| had not taken too low a scale; and if it was raised at al! bigher, it would 


of cruelty to animals, cock-fighting, bull-baiting, and hare-hunting, areas | sketch of the debate. be found that it would disfranchise many of his Majesty's subjects. He 
much in fashion as ever; though several gentlemen have joined together | House of Lords, May7. | thought it no less due to the House than to the country, to say so much 
for the suppression of vice, vice prospers among the high and among the The House having resolved itself into a Committee on the Reform | upon this vital part of the bill. Again he repeated, that to that clause he 
low; though so much philanthropy exists, Burking has been very ge-/ Bill, a. p | was pledged, and could not allow the least alteration to be made in it.— 
nerally practised; and although Humane societies have for some time| Earl GREY the Prime Minister rose and said—My Lords, I congratu-| If this amendment were carried, the difficulties, which were not few 


been established, people will patronise Waterloo Bridge as the most | late your Lordships on this question, this important question, having now | would be so much increased, that he could have no hope of carr ring the 
comfortable place whence to drown themselves. In spite of the greatest: | arrived at that stage of the business in which the House having sanction- bill to a successful conclusion, and it would therefore become his duty 
happiness principle, the cholera prevents us from receiving any enjoy-| ed the principle of the bill, we are now to be occupied upon the details | to consider the course which it would be necessary for him then to tuke. 
ment; and in coatradiction to an equal distribution of property, lonest | of it. My Lords, the first motion to be made in the Committee, is, that | [Immense cheering.] He was afraid Noble Lords deceived themselves 
men are incarcerated forappropriating other people's goods and chattels. | the title of the bill be postponed, The next motion to be made will be, | very growsly, if they thought the people were indifferent to the success of 
Philosophers talk of the march of intellect, yet the world is nothing , that the preamble of the bill be postponed,—to both of which, as matters| the measure. He was convinced that they were now, as they had al- 
the wiser, Sages proclaim that the schoolmaster is abroad, yet I think | of course, I trust there will then be no objection. { Hear. | We shall | ways been, fully alive to the necessity of the bill, or something as exten- 
it would have been better for them if they had kept him more to them. | come to the consideration of the clauses; and perhaps it may be neces-| sive. Hetherefore would conclude by giving the amendment his most 
selves. Political economists publish their theories, yet the population, sary for me to state, in now moving that the title be postponed, an aller- determined hostility. [Cheering.] 
for whose good they are so anxious, starve, and take little notice of their) ation which it is my intention to propose in the first clause. The first Earl MANVERS rose amidst loud cries of “ Question.” He believed 
labours. Orators speak very furiously against slavery in the colonies, | glause according to the natural course of the proceeding which appears | that the essence of the bill was in schedule A. and that it should stand 
yeti go home and submit to domestic siavery without a murmur. In all | to me to be connected with the general principle of the measure, is that | unimpaired. 





cases it isthe same. Sayings and doings are as far apart as alpha and | of disfranchising a certain number of boroughs. {Hear.] In that clause | Lord CLIFFORD also rose amidst loud cries of “ Question,” and 
omega; and the universal notions of things are as opposite from their | it is stated that each of the fifty-six boroughs in schedule A, shall cease | briefly contended for the principle of the bill. 

true character as the poles. People have two faces, one for at home, | hereafter tosend members to Parliameat. This was introduced into the | FOR THE AMENDMENT. 

and the other for abroad; and two sets of opinions, one for themselves, | House of Commons, 4 bill having before passed in that House, in which, | Contents ° . : ‘ 151 

and the other for their friends. Mankind judge of each other by what) after examination, 56 wath ata oy Bae been disfranchised, when a new bili | Non-Contents - - 4 - 116 

they see; but they never see the truth. Men may be phrenologists and, was introduced for the convenience of the proceedings w hich had al- ieee 
physiognomists—they may peruse the features and beeome familiar with | ready been sanctioned by the House of Commons, and received again | Majority against Ministers ° 35 


the cranium; but they never read the heart. It is very well to talk of | the sanction of that House. I mean to propose that the introduction of | Lord GREY then moved that the further consideration of the bill in 
metapliysics, but more people have become ignorant through a litile | this number be deferred till after the other clauses of the bill have been | committee should be postponed until Thursday, May 10; which after 
knowledge of its pe naag than have been enlightened by the most in- | gone through with. To this mode of proceeding, perbaps, there may be | some debate was carried. 


tense study of its abstruse theories. For my part, IL have always paid | some objection io this House; but I understand that there are persons | cieaithiipiends 

particular attention to investigations of the intellectual faculties. During here, who, adinitting the principle and necessity of disfranchisement, COURT OF KING'S BENCH—Weprespay, Aprit 18. 

my stay at the German universities I studied with Kant, and was init sted feel that they would be embarrassed by being called upon in the first in- (Sittings in Banco. ) 
into the profound truths of his philosophy. At one time or other i have | stance, to say that the exact numbers of 56 beroughs should be disfran- Libel—Ex-parte the Duke of Cumberland.—Sir Charles Wetherell (with 


taken my degrees in every college in Europe. Learning is of as much chised. In order to obviate that, it is my intention, when we come to | whom was Mr. F. Polloek) said, he was instructed to move for a rule to 
value to a demon, as it can possibly be to any body else—an accom- | the first clause ofthe bill, to which I trust we shall proceed immediately, | show case w hy acriminal information should not be filed against a per- 
plished devil always makes his way in the world, and is respected by his to propose that the words fifty-six should be left out, and that the clause | son of the name of Phillips, for the gross and infamous libel upon a very 
superiors—I have found it so. I should never have been so success{ulin | should thus proceed to state that each of the boroughs mentioned in | jilustrious person in this country—namely, his Royal Highness the D ike 
Germany had I not been learned in the sciences; and I should have | schedule A. shall cease to send members to Parliament; that is to say. | of Cumberland. The libel was contained in a publication entitled The 
done nothing with Faust, had he not bonoured me for my superior | the boroughs mentioned in it, nominating the different boroughs to be | Authentic Records of the Court of England for the last Serenty Years. The 
knowledge. It is an important truth that knowledge is power; but it is | disfranchised as we proceed. My Lords, I think this will be the more | book, which forms an octavo volume of 395 pager, was represented to 
a two edged weapon that requires a skilful band to wield it with effect. | regular and convenient mode of proceeding, and calculated to obviate be printe d “‘ London, J. Phillips, 334 Strand, 1832.” The libellous mat- 
Mankind use it as a weapon of offence, but more ag yee | harm them- | objections which seem to me to be reasonably entertained to the con- | ter affecting the character of the illustrious individual consisted of about 
selves than their opponents. It is a pity that they do not know how to | struction of the clause as it at present stands. I shail be prepared to (en or twelve pages, commencing at page ninety-three. The subject 
manage it better, [regret the mischief it occasions, the heartburnings, propose, as soon as we come to that clause, the boroughs intended to | matter of the atrocious and infamous libel contained in those pages con- 
jealousies, disputes, hatred, and uncharitableness. Man will quarrel be included in schedule A. My Lords, 1 have now to propose, there- | sisted of a charge, or an insinuation, against the illustrious individual, of 


about the pronunciation of a Hebrew name, and fight about the expla- fore, that the title of the bill be postponed having committed a detestable crime, or some act showing his intention 
nation of an Egyptian hieroglyphic. But I will leave off moralising,; Earl SHAFTSBURY having put the question, declared that the to commit that crime; that his royal highness, having been detected by 
and explain what brought me here. Contents (Ayes) had it. | a person of the name of Sellis, either murdered, or procured the murder 

For the last thousand years I have been laboriously occupied, from Earl GREY next moved that the preamble of the bill be postponed. | of that person, or was in some manner accessory or privy to bis mur Jer; 
one extremity of the world to the other ;—now encouraging the slave- ' On the Chairman putting the question, and that he did so in order to remove the only person who was a witness 
trade on the coast of Africa, now patronising a tyrant on that of Porte-| Lord LYNDHURST presented himself on the floor of the House, and | to the transaction. It would, perhaps, be convenient to their lordsbips 


gal; educating pirates in the Egean, or smugglers in the Thames; some- | said,—My Lords, I rise for the purpose of proposing to your Lordships | that he should read the libel from the book itself. ‘The introduction 
times aiding a despot in Russia, at others enjoying arebellion in Ireland; | that the motion recommended and suggested by the Noble Earl at the stated, that the memorable year 1810 was ushered in under distressing 
once I stirred up a revolution in France, <> twice led on the barba- | head of his Majesty's government, should be conceded farther than he and unsatisfactory circumstances. The libel then commenced by stating 
rians to the slaughter of Poland. Business increased, and I found the | had stated. My Lords, I rise for the purpose of proposing that the con- thet the Duke of Cumberland bad been attacked in his private apart- 
labour more than any devil could do. My long and valuable services, | sideration of the question should be altogether postponed ; [hear, hear,}]| mentin St. James's palace, and severely wounded in the head, and that 
I thought, deserved some relaxation; so, after the capture of Warsaw, [| and I beg leave to state to your Lordships, that if I should succeedin, Sir Henry Halford was sent for to attend him. It then proceed in these 
asked leave of absence, and had a furlough granted me with very fatter- prevailing upon your Lordships to postpone the consideration of this | terms :— 
ing marks of approbation. I flew with the wings of the wind, keeping up | clause, my proposition is to be followed up with another, which will be ‘A short period before this dreadful catastrophe, the Duke had been 
yg bestpe during my tong journey, with anticipations of the happiness | that the clause that immediately follows it should be postponed also. surprised with this Neale by the other servant, Sellis, and an exposure 
I should enjoy in again beholding my wife and family, whom I bad not {Laughter.] My Lords, my intention indoing this is simply for the par-| was expected. We presume that the following statement of the Cum- 
seen since the flood. I need not describe our meeting: an affectionate } Pose of submitting te the Hoase the propriety of considering those | berland stratagem may give enercy to the mind and activity to the de- 
husband can only feel as I felt after so long a separation. I clasped my | clauses by which certain places are to be allowed the privilege of send- | terminate resolution of our fellow-countrymen. We hope the efforts in 
last boy in my arms, (he was three thousand years old last birth-day), | ing members to Parliament; that that part of the bill should be consi-| the best of causes—trath—will be crowned-with success; and trust, 
and imprinted ov his lips one burning kiss. “Iam naturally a devil of | dered and determined and resolved upon, before we proceed to consider though we may pay the price of liberty, that our testimony will not 
warm feelings; and I could not help —perhaps it was a weakness—shed- | the clause of disfranchisement. (Hear, hear.] Your Lordships have | only enrich mankind, but prove an undefinable legacy to every child of 
ding scalding tears of joy at our reunion. Men of fashion may sneer | decided, and to that decision I am bound to defer, that the bill should | humanity. 
at conjugal felicity; but I felt that perfect domestic happiness which | be reada second time, and that it should be referred to the consideration “The first account states, that early after midnight of May 31. an 
none but devilsenjoy. _ j ; of this committee. The question is, what is the point that you have de- } alarm was given by the duke to his servants, by his screaming aloud 
I was left to the bliss of my undisturbed tranquillity for several | cided by this desision? [Hear.] You have decided upon the principle | « Murder, murder,” that a valet named Neale was the first person who 
months, amusing my leisure by iustructing my little one in polite accom- | of the bill with reference to an inquiry in the committee. My Lords, | beard the duke’s cry, and ran to his assistance ; he fouad his royal higt- 
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ness bleeding from wounds recently inflicted, and saying some person 
bad attempted to murder him! Surgical assistance was immediately 


rendered, the wounds dressed, and the royal patient pronounced out of 


danger. The several apartments were searched, and in a room appro 


priated to the use of Sellis, a most awful spectacie presented itself. The 





| Inthe country on the last day reported, an aggregate of 122 new cases, 


_| SS deaths, Go recoveries, 176 remaining 
In Dublin, May 4th, 100 new cases, 35 deaths, 40 recoveries, 400 re- 
; maining. Total cases 1515, deaths, 508. 


In Cork, May 3rd, 58 - - 
body of this unfortunate man was lying on the bed bis throat cut, at . rk, May 3rd, 55 new cases, 15 deaths, 27 recoveries, 391 remain- 


life qaite extinct. The report went on to state, that it was believed) On the ath in P ; we Aur ena eat 
Sellis bad intended to murder his master, and then to rob him; but find- | 1 in Paris, M. Ferdinand Bertier de Sauvigny bad his trial 


| ing. Total cases WOT. deaths 267. 


for an alleged attempt j f 4) : > 
: : . : , upor i I . 
ing himself detected by the duke being aroused before he had finished | gee ptupon the life of the King on the M4th Feb. He 


his deadly purpose, he hastily retired to bis own room, where he com- 
mitted the rash act of suicide, to prevent detection and consequent 
punishment. Afterwards the daily accounis spoke of the dreadfully 
wounded state of the duke, and every expression was used to convey an 
ea of the murderous intentions of the deceased valet, and the improb- | 
ability of the duke being any blameable party in the transaction. The | 6th, having held 
election of the jury and the chosen evidence produced considerable dis- | —— 

gust in many persons who were acquainted with the more private life 





and babits of the duke. 
“The wash-basin was in the stend, but was half full of bloody water! 


Upon examining Sellis’s cravat, it was found to be cut. The padding 
which he usually wore was covered with silk and quilted; but what was 


most remarkable, both the padding and the cravat were cutas if some 
person had made an attempt to cut the throat with the cravat on; then, 
finding the woolen or cotton stuffing to impede the razor, took it off in 
order more readily to effect the purpose.” 

This was evidently to show, from the position in which the body was 
found, that Sellis had been murdered. The publication then went on 
to state that certain proceedings had been adopted in order to procure 
the improper, unjust, and partial inquest which had been held before the 
coroner; andamong other dramatis persone brought in for the purpose 
of procuring that false inquest, was an individual whose name could 
never be recollected without the most profound admiration of his in- 
valuable worth as a judge andasalawyer. Whether the mora! mind 


or intellectual capacity of that distinguished man ranked highest. he | 


(Sir C. Wetherell) could nottell. He alluded to the late Lord Chief 
Justice of England—the first coroner in the land—Lord Elle uborough. 
The passage was— 

‘That Lord Ellenborough undertook to manage this affair by arrang- 
ing the proceedings for the inquest; and also, that every witness was 
previously examined by him: also, that the first jury, being unanimous- 
ly dissatisfied with the evidence adduced, as they were not permitted to 
see the body in an undressed state, positively refused to return a verdict, 
in consequence of which they were dismissed, and a second jury sum- 
moned and empannelied, to whom severally, special messengers had 
been sent, requesting their attendance, and each of whom was directly 
or indirectly connected with the court or government; that on both in- 
quests the deponent had been omitted, and bad not been called forto 
give his evidence, though it must have been known, from his personal at- 


tendance and situation upon the occasion, that be must necessarily have | 


been a materinl witness. The second jury soon returned a verdict 
against Sellis, and his body was immediately put into a shell, and con- 
veyeda certain distance for interment. ‘The duke was privately removed 
from St. James's palace to Carlton House.” 

The work then gave six reasons why the verdict ought not to have 
been felo de se, in order (of course) to insinuate a charee of murder 
against his royal highness 

‘1. The unusual demand for arms in the bed-room. 2. The absence 
of Neale, who gave the alarm. 5. The situation of Sellis, which dis 
proved the possibility of suicide. 4. The omission of the principal wit- 
ness before the jury. 5. The false accounts of the duke’s health. 6 
The refusal of a verdict by the first jury, and the ready concurrence of 
the second. 

“We certainly feel sure that there was much mystery in the affair, 
and we oughtto inquire from whence the mystery originated. Had it 
been the .case of « poor man, he must have been hung, and his body 
given for dissection, merely upon circumstantial evidence; but the 

} 





son of a reigning monarch has, by circumstantial evidence only, been | 


acquitted.” 

The latter sentence constituted the conclusion to which the supposed 
deponent would lead people's minds :—to blieve that this “ Cumberland 
stratagem,” as it was called, had beenso managed and procured by the 
aid of the Lord Chief Justice of England, that the illustrious duke bad 
not been found guilly of murder, merely beacause he was the son of the 
reigning mouarch. A course of insinaation and ebuse had lately been 
indulged in against his illustrious clieut; against these i sinuations it was 
dignity to stand unmoved: but, in the publieation now before him, the 
subject had been put in such a shape—had assumed a form so distinct— 
consisted of a charge so plain—and the whole was composed in a man- 


ner so deliberate, and with an intention so clear, that it must appear to | 


every one that it was intended to scandalize the character of this illus- 
trious member of the royal family, and, secording to the title-page, not 
only him, but the whole of the royal family now seated on the throne 
The crimes which were charged left a man no chance, but compelled 
himto say that he could not stand by and see bis honour and his recti 
tude destroved. He must say, ‘‘ Iam put in asituation ia which lam 
myself charged with crime on which the law of England has justly in- 
flicted death, andin order to avoid that death which the law would im 
pose upon me, [ have become a murderer of the supposed witness to the 
crime.” It was therefore absolutely necessary, however paintul to his 
royal highness, to take the following affidavit— 

‘That the whole and every part of that statement was a wicked, 
scandalous, and malicious falsehood. That the whole of the matter in- 
sinuated in the publication was utterly false and untrue. That in case 
Sellis did not die by his own hands, which he verily believed he did, be 
was not accessory tothe death in any way whatever. That the insinua- 
tion that he was accessory or privy to the murder or death of Sellis was 
a scandalous and malicious falsehood.” 

He would likewise read to their Lordships the affidavit of Cornelius 
Neale— 

“That in May, 1810, he was one of the valets to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland, and was always called by the name of Neale, 
though his surname was M‘Neale. That it was felse and untrue that he 
was ever surprised with the Duke of Cumt erland by Sellis, or by 
person whatsoever, and that the whole statement was false and un- 
founded 

“ The affidavit of Thomas Adams, coroner for the verge of the King’s 
Palace of St. James's, before whom the inquest on Sellis was held in the 
year 1510, deposed that it wes not true that Lord Ellenborough under- 
took to manage the affair by arranging the proceedings of that inquest ; 
thatany witness had been previously examined by Lord Ellenborough 
or that the first jury had been dismissed because of their refusal to return 
a verdict; that each jury man was connected with the government, or 
that any person was omitted as a witness, whose evidence was material 


to the investigation. When Sellis died, he was required to hold the in- | 
; 


quest; he issued an order for the attendance of twelve yeomen and offi - 
cers of the household; but, believing that it was important that the in- 
vestigation should be conducted in the most impartial manner, be took 
upon himself to countermand the order, and assembled a jury of persons 
who lived at a distance, and were wholly unconnected with the palace 
of St. James's; his summoning officer applied to Francis Mace, of Cha- 


ring-cross, mercer, for the names of persons who were eligible to com- | : 
« i P | are exhorted to compel the Lords to pass the Bill unmutilated—a code of 
j 


instructions bas been given them through the same vehicles, teaching | 


pose a jury; and out of such persons an impartial jury, of which Fran- 
cis Place was the foreman, assembled on the Ist of June, 1910, to hold 
the inquest; thet the Court was thrown open to the public, and all per- 
sons who chose were admitted without distinction, among whom were 


depositions were taken by John Reid, the then chief magistrate of the 


police and they were read over to the witnesses, who were sever lly | 
asked if they bad any thing to add to them; ail the circumstances were | 
most impartially scrutinized by the jury, and every person was called | 


who could give the slightest information respecting the case; the jury 
went to the apartment where the body of Sellis was discovered, and 
carefully examined it, and al! other circumstances touching Sellis’s death ; 
he locked the doors of the apartment, and would not permit the position 
of the body to be disturbed until it was exammed by the jury; the jury 
unanimously returned a verdict that the deceased, Joseph Sellis, volur 

tarily and feloniously murdered himseif; the proceedings were in all 
respects recular, except that the jury was n¢ mposed of yeomen 4 rd 
officers of the King’s household; the verdic . 

3; . 


a just, true, , hones 





verdict: andthere was not the smailest ¢ llege the contrary 
hk { ew cause granted 
ES 
jon f ‘ { t r 


j 
y any | 


| Was acquitted. 
_ The Duke de Reichstadt, son of Napoleon, was dangerously sick at 
\ ‘enna, and bis recovery considered hopeless. 
The Brazilian government bave at length agreed to satisfy the claims 
of F ngland for spoliations upon her commerce 
The Rev. Isaac Huntingtord, D.D. Bishop of Hereford, died on the 
his See upwards ot 30 vears. 


Exchange at New York oa London 60 de ys 94 a 99 percent. 


ENR ACRSBITORN, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE, 9, 1522. 





We k -day commence tie eleventh volume of this Journal. During 

i the ten years of the existence of the paper we have had ample cause of 
satisfaction for its suceess. Its reputation, we believe, continues unim- 

| peired while its circulation hes been steadily increasing. It remains in 
the same hands, and will be conducted in the same manner as here 

, tolure—no change having taken place since the departure of the original 
editor, Dr. Fisher, now of Quebec, in 1923—ercept that which the 
progressive improvement of the age, and the encreasing experience of 
the conductor necessarily imparts to it 

| This number is accompanied by a copious /ndex for the preceding v« 

| lume—the most cursory glance of which will exhibit to the reader the 
mass of highly valuable, interesting, and important matter with which 

| the work abounds 


To those numerous citizens of the United States who so liberally and | 


{ disintereste dly patronize this paper, as well as to our subscribers at large 
we, with profound sincerity, proffer our unfeigned acknowledgements ; 
j aad renew, emphatically, our pledge, to observe the same decorum 

in reference to the national questions of this great and prosperous Re- 
| public, and to use our undiminished efforts to maintain the high characte: 


| which this Journal has always enjoyed 





By the Ta!ly-ho, from Liverpool, we have London dates to the 7th of 
May 
| The defeat of the Ministers on the Reform Bill is an important, 
and sumewhat unexpected event. The largeness of the majority too 
was scarcely to be expected, being no less than thirty-five out of 207 
members present 
; On the rejection of the bill in October last, the numbers stood 
as follows:—For the bill, present, 125; proxies, 30; total 158. Against 
it, present, 150; proxies, 49; total 199; whole number, 357; ma- 
jority 41 

On the 13th of April, when the motion for the second reading was 


carried, the votes then st wd—Por the bill present, 12k; proxic 8, fv 
total 184. Against the bill, present, 126; proxies, 49; total 175; whole 
number, 359; majority, 9. 


| On the 7th of May the votes were—for ministers, 116; against them, 
151; majority, 55 
The Bill being in Committee, proxies are not valid. These numbers 
are essentini to bear in mind, as they show an increase of votes against 
| the Bill since October last—there being at the former period a majority 
| of 41 ows of 357 and at the present, 6 majority of 35 out of 267. This 
result goes to prove one of two things,—that the Ministers were, 
on the recent occasion, taken by surprise, or, that the anti-reform party 
| in the Lords is more numerous than has been commonly imagined. 
The importance of the particular point upon which Earl Grey has suf. 


| fered a defeat, deserves some attention. The Premier proposed that that | 


part of the first clause, which stipulated that fifty-six boroughs should be 
disfranchised, should Le postponed, and that the House should pledge it 


| 


| self in general terms to the adoption of schedule A, without specifying the 
neeuvre on the part of bis Lordship, but it happened to be seen through by 
his opponents, who well knew that if the House were pledged to 
the principle of schedule A, or the disfranchising clause, that it 
could not well resist its details hereafter 
| Lyndhurst with much tact, proposed that the whole clause should 
be postponed, by which means the House would not be pledged 
to dis-franchisement at all; and in the mean time the Tories would 
take up the entranchising clause, and award representatives to Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Leeds, Paisley, &c., and thereby appease the 
| moderate reformers, so us toenable them to resist the more dangerous parts 
of the Bill. Upon this point the House divided, and the result is as stated 
} above 
The result of this vote pretty clearly Gemonstrates that the Bill can- 
not be carried with the present House of Lords; and the question of 


making Peers next presenis itself. A great portion of the Reform party | 


| call loudly for this measure, 6s well as a majority of the Cabinet. Lord 
Grey alone seemsto manifest a disinclination to this extraordinary streteh 
| of the royal prerogative; yet, from his declaration on the second reading 
of the Bill [see his speech published in the Albion of the 26th ult.) and 
| from the expressious dropped at the close of his speech inserted to day, 
| it would appear that his Lordship had made up his mind to this great 
measure as a dernier resort. The nest arrival will probably settle the 
| doubtful, and highly momentous point 
Since the second reading of the Bill, on the 13th of April, a more tur- 
| bulent spirit has manifested itself in many of the large towns—the press 
| has been more active, and the lower orders moré reckless. The pen- 
| ny pamphlets have been again let loose in London; in these the people 


them how to esenpe the balls of the infantry and resist the charges of 


| streets, &c. All this may, possibly, have alarmed some of the Peers, 

apd impressed them with the idea that nothing was to be gained by con- 
‘ 

cession—and hence, perhaps, we may in part explain the large majority 


and apparent change of sentiment on the recent cceasion, 

By aconvention with the Pope, the French ¢ xpedition which eailed for 
Italy, is obliged to remain shut ap in Ancona, and even thatis consider- 
ede matter of indulgence, to save the feelings of the French nation—it 
being understood that the troops are to return to France as soon 4s con- 
sistent with the foregoing sentimeat. The object of this apparently 
foolish crusade, remains in perfect obscurity, and the whole affair seems 


' t explains in the old fitty:— 


| number of boroughs to be actually extinguished. This was a good mn- | 


Consequently, Lord | 


, : 
} Ps erams are also laid down for barricading the 
several reporters, who took notes of the proceedings; the whole of the | Cavalry; plans and diagram Z 


| ; , ~—---——-- ——_-—-—--—- — 
| From our Law-Reports in the Coart of Kine’s Bench, it will be seen 
, that the Duke of Cumberland. who has oo long been the victim of suspi- 
| clon and slander in England, has at length determined to bring some of 
| the offenders to justice. 

The Bermuda Gazette of the “th ult. announces that his Majesty's 
37th Regiment had received orders to hold itself in readiness to embark 
on board the Jupiter troop-ship, b urly expected from the Mediterra- 
nean,ia order to proceed to Jamaica 


We bespeak attention for a highly interesting article in this days 
number, examining the question of the authorship of Gil Blas 
j ilas. 


Samuel A. Willoughty Esq. was snasimously e aF 
g? ° be ’ oF t 
the Brooklyn Bank o the Sth inst . y elected President of 


ORATORIO—NEW-YORK SACRED MUSIC SOCIETY. 
Ou Thursday evening we attended the performance of this Society, 
in heir hall in Chatham Street, (late the Chothaw Theatre ) A choice 
selection from the stores of Handel, Haydn, and Mogart was presented 
to a crowded audience, and if we may judge of others by ourselves. we 
should infer that the whole arrangements and performances of the even- 
ing afforded infinite satisfaction, 

We accord to this Society the fall suffrage of our approbation; their 
design is landable, inasmuch as it brings the sublime strains of the no- 
ble Masters we have mentioned before the attention of the public, 


and it is only necessary s0 to do, in order to create a taste for what is 


really beautiful in the science of music; thus the Members of this So- 
ciety are accomplishing a great benefit to the city. and will in all pro- 


bability, by a perseverance in their exertions, not only arise to emi- 


nence as instrumental performers and vocalists, but be the means of draw- 
ing forth much hidden talent that hitherto has been de nied the oppurtu. 
nity of displaying itself.—The performance of Thursday evening was 
graced by the appearance of Mrs. Austin, whose sweet notes in the song 
from Samson * Let the bright Seraphine,” ne companied by the admira- 
ble trumpet accompaniment of Mr. Norton, well nigh dispoved us to re- 
gret the employment of her voice on the stage, so well was it adapted for 
this magnificent song of Handel's, The recitative and air from “the 
Creation” of Hayedn—* And God said let the waters bring forth aban- 
dantly,”’ confirmed us in the estimate we entertained of this lady's 
ability, to give full effect to the sacred score, and we trust on fature oc- 
}casions to have many opportunities of listening to these, as we think, 
her best efforts. The air “ Angels ever bright and fair,” did not, how- 
ever, afford us so much pleasure, and for the simple reason that some of 
its exquisite simplicity was exchanged for ornament. This should not 
be: the celebrated Billington, as the records of Musical talent inform 
us, sung this air without the addition of one grace to the Master's com. 
position, And she was right, and acknowledged to be so by the acclaim 
of a musical multitude,—the air will not bear it, and ihe slightest orna- 
ment is meretricious Phe same sentiment will ay ply to Mr. Jones's 
performance of Martin Luther's hymn; this was well sung, with a simi- 
| lar exception—the melody is too thrilling to permit the slightest variety, 
and we entreat this gentlemen to abstain from itin future. The recita- 
tive and air, * Deeper and Deeper still” was conceived and executed bet. 
ter. “ The Hailstone Chorus,” os it is termed, “the Dettinger Te 

Deum,” and the choruses of “ The Heavens are telling” and “the Horse 
and his Rider,’ were all performed in a masterly manner; we bave 
| heard these pieces repeatedly in Englaod, and ere bound to sny, that in 

several instances, the Members of this Society equalled the choruses in 

many of the best English Oratories in precision and clearness, which, 
after all, are the great essentials of chorus singing; it is sulficiently easy 
to accumulate power, but we bave too often detected a want of propor- 
tion in the parte, anda deficiency in the execution that effectually mar- 
ced the noblest composition 
| The band was well led, and is evidently well trained; to the old and 
favourite ‘Overture to Samson,” they did ample justice; its rapid 
movements were executed with great nicety, and we were partic ularly 
struck with the eacellence of the tenors and basses. 

We must not forget the grand March and Chorus, “ The landing of 
Columbus,” by Mozart. It was weil selected asa relief to the more 
solemn music of Handel, and both well played and well sung. Altoge- 
| ther we may say of this Oratario, that it was exceedingly creditable to 
| the talents of those concerned in its performance; the new build- 
| ing is well adapted to its new purpose, and we anticipate many over- 
flowing “ houses” lo encourage the rising talent of the city. 


Memoirs of the Duchess d’ Abrantes (Madame Junot.) In one octavo vo- 
lume. J.& J. Harper, New Work, 1432 

Since the decease of Napoleon, the press has teemed with bistories 
of his career both in his pablic and private capacities—we have been 
told of the occurrences of his childhood, of the early developement of 
his military genias, of bis deeds of greatness, of daring, and of crime, 
until we imagined that his character was as clearly displayed in books, 
as it could have been described by his closest associates. Madame Junot 
comes to swell the list of Napoleon's historians, and, notwithrtasdin 
all that has been written, conveys much novel and interesting intelli- 
gence. Bred up from the earliest infaucy with the Bonaparte family, 
and afterwards married to one of the favourite officers of the Emperor, 
she had constant opportanities of observing the individual destined to 
exercise so astonishing a preponderance in the affairs of Europe. The 
fair writer removes the veils from the Imperial Court and Camp, and 
exposes many characters in different shades; from the Emperor to his 
| Marshals, and from them again to subordinates, her notice is very minute 
and sometimes -— piquant; the spirit of the work is, however, good 
natured, and as such, and as presenting a very well collected series of 
memoranda, made during the most eventful period of Napoleon's life, 
we have much pleasure in recommending it to the public attention. 





| Mrs. Austin takes ber last benefit, for the season, on Monday evening 
| next at the Park Theatre. The servicesof this lady need scarcely a re- 
commendation to the good taste of the public To the amateurs of mu- 
| sie it is sufficient to say, thet she has been intimately blended with what- 
| ever improvement in dramatic music has taken mem cin this city for the 
llast four years. She offers the following highly attractive bill—The 
auction-act of the White Lady—The Tempest, and one net of Cinderella. 
Mrs. Anderson appeared on Thursday st the Ricomond Hill Theatre 
in the character of Diana Vernon. Her performances were very well 
received 
That highly meritorious actress and estimable lady, Mrs Hilson, will 
take her benefit at the same theatre on Moaday, on which occasion will 
be produced Shakspeare’s admirable comedy of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor 
We are requested to say, that Mr. Schuyler, 220 Broadway, sold one 
quarter of the $20,000 prize, drawn on Thursday 
Mr. Sylvester, 130 Broadway, requests us to state to all whom it may 
concern, that he also sold a quarter of the same grand prize. 








To those subscribers in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick who com- 
plain of irregulerity in the receipt of this journal, we beg to state, that 
i we regularly forward all papers = this office by the mail of Saturday 

Morning in those cases where the irregularity has been partieularly 
grievous we should be glad to hear from the subscribers in order that 
we may resort to some measures to check it 

*.* J.B. Bach Esq, of the house of Hull and Bach, is kind enough 


to act as agent for this proper at Boffelo and adjacent places 








ms os the Publisher. He will al- 


M n.G DRICH—Bookseller, Burlington Vt.—wi'l recerve subsen tions for 
i it om the 
f Am an B aid P cals, [Jw 
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MAY MORN. 


Sung by Madame Stockhausen ; Composed by the Chev. Neukomm. New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadwey. 
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O'er bill and dale, o'er waste and wood, 

Aurora’s smiles are streaming free ; 

With earth it seems brave holiday, 

In Heav'n it looks high Jubilee! 
And it is right, for mark love, mark, 
How bath’'d in light chirrups the lark, 
Chirrup! chirrup! he upward flies, 


Like holy thoughts to cloudless skies. 
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at SS OT Spe enn Come, come my love, and May dews shake They lack all heart who cannot feel 
- + fa hymn In pailsfal from each drooping bough ; The voice of Heav’n within them thrill, 
They ‘ll give fresh lustre to the bloom In summer morn, when mounting high, 
AA _ A That breaks upon thy young cheek now. This merry minstrel sings his fill. 


Now let us seek von bosky dell, 
Where brightest wild flow’rs choose to be, 
And where its clear stream murmurs on, 
Meet type of our love's purity. 
. No witness there, and o’er us, hark! 
High in the air chirrups the lark, 
| Chirrup! chirrup! away soars be, 
Bearing to Heav'n my vows to thee. 








the application. 


Why is P in the alphabet like the most cruel Roman ?—Because it's 


near- 0. 


Heavy Ramsbottom, the other evening, told Praed, at Bellamy’s, that 
. short time since “he met with a decided case of cholera in a Windsor 
coach.” “Ob! I don’t doubt it,” said P., “ if you say you saw him in 


the blue stage." 


Why isa lady while decorating her fingers, in distress ’—Because she's 


wringtag her hands. 


Why is this piece of money called a-sorereign?” asked Count Orloff, 


Vavictics, 


Public Opinion.—The Public Opinion and Royal Charter steam boats 
having come into collision near the entrance of the Hull Docks, the 
case was brought before the Admiralty Court on Wednesday, but pub- 
lic opinion being as usual the aggressor, Sir C. Robinson refused to bear 


witness,”’ 


on viewing one of our 20s. pieces,—* Because it comprises four crowns,” 
replied Palmerston. 


Croker's Hostility.—Somebody proposed the Duke's [Wellington's } 
health during his absence from bis dinner-table, the other day, in the fol- 


lowing terms :—‘‘ The health of our host.” 
party, refused to drink it. “ Not drink it!” said Sir H. Hardinge. ‘‘ No!” 
said Croker drily; “I consider, to call the Duke our Aest, would be 


taken by him as an ien-dignity.” 


When are Tommy Moore's moments of inspiration !—When he is in a 
state of nudity (new ditty).—Age 

An auctioneer’s lady produced her spouse twins, very like each other 
exactly what to call the small lot, he thought of christening 
and the other 2 


Not knowing 
“ Dead ,’ 


one 


* ditie,” 


Croker, who was of the 


Gambling Records.—The hells have hada devil of arun upon them 
lately—even old Crocky says, “there never vas sich times; 


If Ned Thynne stood a dinner for six at the Garrick, and got drunk, 
why would he be like a Catholic ceremony ’—Because you might call it| 
‘the elevation of the Host.” 

Why is a madman ina lucid interval like an Irish earl ?—Because he’s 
Done-ravring (Dunraven) 

An Eye Witness.—Mr. Alexander, the occulist, appeared in court, at a| 
county assize town, to give his evidence. 
question to him: 
took place ?” 
to his brother Briefwit, ‘Sure you know well enough he’s an cye- 


‘Pray, sir, were you present when th 
Before Mr. A. could reply, Chartes Phil 


A Grave Joke.—An Irish member whom we sometimes make honour- 
able meation of, was crossing the county of Kent the other day, on a 
stage-coach, when they encountered a hearse driving very fast “Where 
the deuce can that be going so fast?” asked a passenger; “Oh!” said 
the member, * it is going at a very grave pace, from Canterbury to Graves 
end, I'll undertake to say.”’ 


POLITENESS IN PARADISE. 
When first the manly heart of Adam felt 
The power of beauty, it began to melt, 
And, gazing on his rib, he falter’'d “ Madam, 
lam your very obedient servant, Adam.’ 


It is stated that Messrs. Randell and Co. have now onsale a diamond 
necklace and ear-rings, the price of which is only 95,000 guineas. 


One of the council put this | 


street; and would have doubled the sum, but they limited the Bonds.— 
Age. 

The Lucky Twins.—On Thursday week Betsey and Jane Fraser, twin 
sisters, daughters of Hugh Fraser, crofter in Cleatnoll, parish of Assynt, 
Sutherlandshire, were married. Having been born and baptised the 
same day, these twin sisters have preserved the similarity of their 
fates by being wedded at the same time. 

The Earl of Egermont has sent off to Canada one thousand paupers 
at his own expense, and has paid £1,501 into the hands of the Secretary 
of the Canada Company for their use on arriving out. 

M. Jouy.—The author of the Hermit of the Chauisé d’ Antin. and other 
esteemed and popular works in the drama, as well as in the general 
walks of literature, bas been appointed librarian to the Louvre. M- 
Jouy is ala very advanced age. 


is transaction | 
lips remarked | 


A Witness.—In the account of the execution of three Whitefeet at 
Kilkenny ( Times of Saturday,) it is stated that they were hanged “in 
the presence of a troop of horse, 200 infantry, and a piece of cannon ;"" “ ne 
riot, however (it is added,) was visible, and the men were executed in peace. 

The Sligo Journal informs us that a Treasurer of the O'Connell fund 
has just taken his departure for the New World with £40 sterling cash, 
collected in a district in Donegal. 

Said Vyvyan, “ Don Pedro’s determined to hunt all; 
And so, as his envoy, he sends us Count Funchal.” 
Said Croker, “all Dips, now merely it fun call, 


Tullemore To Humbug the Whigs, and cause them to funk all!” 


hasearried off a few cool hundred during the week, and Count D'Orsay| A Pleasant Distinction —“ My dear fellow,” said Lord Fife the one! 
threw six mains consecutively on Tharsday night last, winning a good! day to us at the Piazza “ what a host of literary puppies Win their brea 
five thousand of the old fishmonger. At Hertford House they have | and cheese now-a-days, by making the public believe that they success- 


from bis catalogue. 


plenty of play, but a 
ington won six thousand 


} 


n the wrong side for the bankers 
Thursday, from the Jew's 


yank 





Lord Portarl. 


in St. James's 


fully imitate your merry bark [here is, however, this difference: all 
your cons are con-undrums—all theirs are con-humdrums — Age. 








